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(Price, 15 Cents. 








BARTLETT, HAYWARD & co. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
<a Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 
8 


ty. 
‘ BALTIMORE, MD. 


W7.& ¥ SLOANE, 
ARTISTIC CARPETINGS 


NOVELTIES IN 
AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, ann TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 
BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STs., 


NEW YORK. 





(ESTABLISHED 1866.] 
N? VELTIES IN CARPETS, 
STANDARD, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC, 


RUGS, MATS and WINDOW-SHADES, 
Communications Solicited. 

H. A. HARTLEY & CO., Boston, MASS. 

9% TO 105 WASHINGTON STREET. 


QOXLE Y, GIDDINGS & ENOS, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
GAS-FIXTURES, 
ART METAL - WORK, 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 


224-230 CANAL STREET, 
120- 126 WALKER STREET, 


T ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES “9 ome ee Tae 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 

Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NEW SETS JUST ISSUED. 
Set No. 5, 26 Views of Elegant Residence Interiors. 
“ 6,26 “ Suburban Homes, (of moderate cost.) 
. = T, %6 ** Chicago and Milwaukee Residences, 
(just built). 
$12.00 per set. $10.50 unmounted. 
Freights paid if Cash accompanies your Order. 
J. W. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
146 La SALLE Sr., CHICAGO, 


Ow O BUILDING STONE CO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES : 

247 BROADWAY, New YORE, N. Y. 
350 Firta AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FIFTH AVENUE, Fersesvaan, Pa. 


PANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.” 


Flean best colors and yey ever produced in 
Tiles. vaificas igns for ev Work. 
ANDO M KANDA, “ole Agent in U.S. 

berty Street, New York, N. Y. 


} New YorK. 














(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLUMINATED LEATHERS 
AND HAND-PAINTED WALL-PAPERS, 


Select Textile Fabrics, Choice Furniture, 
Dealers in Antique Spanish Leathers, Bric-a-brac, etc. 
DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

No. 6 East E1ienteents St., New Yor«. 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


Established 1817. 
OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS AND RUGS. 


Correspondence specially invited. 
558 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & Co. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


MERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO. (Limite d. > | 
OFFICE & SALESROOM, 116 West 23p Sr., N. Y 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, H: alls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
For MANTELS, HEARTHS, WAINSCOTING, ETC. 


y gee P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SouTH FourtTu STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


S# YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 


For SIDEWALKS, FLOORS, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE, 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 
29 Areade Bldg, 
Waverley Plee,} E. H. WOOTTON } R’ms 14, 16 &17, 
New YORK, N. Y. Mastic Works. ’ CHICAGO, 


MANTON'S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PuBLi« y~ ILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & AL BANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 
Successor to Fisher & Birp, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK. 








THE UNITED STATES EN- 


CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HiGH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILEs for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 

Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
New Pattern Book and Price List just issued. 


RENDLE "S 


PATENT “ACME” GLAZING 


FOR SKYLIGHTS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, Etc. 


Illustrated Catalogues free on application. 


Estimates promptly furnished. 


ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 10 HoRATIO St., NEw YORK. 


(Late of T Warren St.) 


WJAATIER MACHINE CO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A.C. WaITrima, Treas. 


, S. GRAVES & ‘SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE, 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
New YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND _SYREEr. 


TORRES & PARRISH, 


30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YORK OFFICE, - - 9% & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


RANE'S 
VICTORIOUS HYDRAULIC AND HIGH 
SPEED STEAM 


ELEVATORS. 


New York OrFice, 92 & 94 LIbEeRTy Sr. 
Boston OFFICE, 10 OLIVER Sr. 
CHIcaGo WORKS, 10 N. JEFFERSON Sr. 
Ors 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY, 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 


NEw YORK, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA. 
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POPULAR cccause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 

The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
) TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
' TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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Stained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 
471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


For ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 





Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS, 





. D. Hi - . . = Boston. | B. G. Carpenter & Co., . Wilkesbarre, P 
S Mieiisaen - —_ . . .  « New York City. | The Miller Iron Co., . Providence, R. I 
Bruce, Cook &Co., 3 r e “ ‘* | Sanford Bros., . Newark, N. J 
Sidney Shepard & Co., . .  « Buffalo, N.Y.| Knisely & Mille, . . . « « Chi 
Wasson & Martin, ° " ° ° Albany, N. Y. J.C. McFarland & Co.,. . ° - Chicago, 
Hoy & Oo. ——.  # . «  « Albany, NN. ¥Y.| Wm. Fuller&Co, . . Baltimore, Md 
Reardon, Ennis & Co., . : ,N.Y.| W.R. Allen &Co.,. . San Francisco, Cal. 
Troy Stamping Works, . . «+ Troy, N.Y¥.| Bakewell & Mullius,. . . . - Salem, Ohio. 
Chas. Millar & Son, . «  « Utiea, N. ¥.| Biersack & Neidermeyer, . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
W.H. Scott, . . -« .  « Portland, Me, | The —_ ~~ & Co. - Hartford, Conn. 

d.W.Jordan, . . . «+ «+ Worcester, 
CARD. 


By decisions of the U.S. Cireuit Courts the Exclusive Right te manufacture Expanding Conductors of 
any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUSTIN, and AustTIN, OBpYKE & Co. are the only par- 
ties authorized to manufaeture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will be considered and treated as 


INF RINGERS. 


BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 


Ritchie’s Patent Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe, 


NO SOLDERED JOINTS. 





THE ONLY REAL 








os 
EXD an ( | fl 9 F ond cto [ BOSTON SPIRAL-TUBE WORKS, LAMS & RITCHIE, Proprietors. 
' See our Advertisement last week. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. |_4,% “4UCHERE & CO. 


—F 433 AND 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
The IRWIN & REBER corner Thirty-fourth Street, 
PATENT 
Expanding Water Cond 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 
8.8. 8S. Conductor Co 
LIMITED, 
47 Federal St., Allegheny, Pa 


THe Sranpinc Seam al-F 
lows of an easy and secure} 
fastening, keeping the pipe} 
far enough from the to 
make any overflow from the} 
eave pipe or head, run down} 
the spout, and not the wall; 
and will open, in case of 
freezing, so as to prevent 
bu..ting, and still remain 
double-iocked and water 


~OOG 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 
£. B. Badger & Son, Boston, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, 
New York; J. S. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
sell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee ; tw — ay me 
G. H. Peters & Son, alo, N. Y.; James Ackroy 
Albany, N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull #} S. S$, MARSHALL & BROS., 


Cozzens Man'f’g Co., St. Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas Manufacturers of 


City Mo., and many others. 
’ STAINED GLASS. 
No. 62 CEDAR AVENUE, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
uctor, MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 





Estimates furnished on application. 
















. Atained Glass. 


-W. J. McPHERSON, — 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer. 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 
N. Y. Office: 26 Warren St., LINSLEY PIKE & CO. 
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SO Works, 20 W. 4th St.,N.¥. ™ 














ALFRED BOOTE, 


11 East 19th Street, New York. 


TILES 


Of all descriptions, from 


MINTON'S, MAW'S, and BOOTE & CO'S. 


MOSAICS in Stock and made to order from any 
esign. Large Stock 


Mantels, Grates, & Open Fireplaces. } exer.) <i} 

















Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of r 
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KINSELLAS 


OPIS 


TVWADOXIN Oy: 

















-WORKERS 

REGAIs in BRASS, BRONZE, 
Bd & STERLING SILVER. 

ARTISTIC STAINED GLASS 


NEW DESIGNS. Send for Hand-Book, to 











J. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 
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OTTOF. FALGK XGg S : 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B'WAY. |j 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 
Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 

















Forty-Eight. 
GEO. R. CLARKE & CO., 


Art Furnishing Rooms, 

48 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 
Stained Glass Designers & Workers. 
Tiles for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Facings, etc. Tiles 
designed and painted to order. Marquetry Floors. 
Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. De- 
signs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Glass works on the premises 


















* 101 & 103 E-25° ST- «s 
+ CINCINNATI: O + | 

















Special designs made to suit customers free of charge. 
pocis’ Experienced men kept to set Mantels, KELLEY & COMPANY, 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC 


3 STAINED GLASS, 


27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 





MIANTON, HOLLINS & CO., 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
The original and existing Manufactory of 
MINTON’S 
Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, lica, Printed 
and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. Lllustrated sheets 
of newest designs just issued. 


SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, 





DEALY & QILLET. 


STAINED - GLASS - AND 
INTERIOR» DECORATIONS 








REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
Successors TO CooK, ReppING & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


STAINED GLASS 


IN ALL ITs VARIETIES. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in any quantity 
and cut to size. 








No. 1325 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 223-225 WabashtAve,, Chicago. 


146 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS, 
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“Gane” LOWS ART TI 
Chelsea, Mass. s 
REPRESENTED BY 
New York, Caryl Coleman, No. 9 East 17th St. | Detroit, Wm. Wright, Fort St. W. | Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & Mth Sts. 


Chicago, wy been 266 and 268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. | Baltimore, Baltimore Mantel Co., No. Howard St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 





























Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. | San Francisco, W. W. Mon e & Co., Market St. | Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. Furniture Co., East 
Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. | Water Street. - 





A#tained Glass. Decorators. 

an C. H. GEORGE, Importer.| W.J. McPHERSON, 
Establis Di 5. 

PA P K R H A N G ] N G NS «| Painter, Senter sae and 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and Ecclesiastical 
Decorations. DECORATOR, 
152 Sth Avenue, New Work. 440 ,442 and 444 Tremont Street. 


FRANK AILL SMITH, 


171 1-2 TREMONT STREET, 
I i navnne dccatsces secccccdaceas MASS, 


MODELLING, CARVING & DESIGNING 


For Interior and Exterior Decoration. 
Bronze, Wood, Plaster, Stone and Marble. 


J. HOLMES, Hotel Chapman Boston. 








BY 
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33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 


Stained Glass of Every Description, 
Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
and Hangings, for either 
Ecclesiastical or Domestic Purposes, 
and every kind of Interior Decoration for Public or 
Private Buildings. 

Examples of Mr. La Farge’s worl. may be seen at : — 
Trinity Church, Boston. St. Thomas’s Church, N. Y. 
Memorial Hall, Harvard College. The Brick Church, 


N.Y. Garfield Memorial, at Williams College. (6, hm ln Mt Mm Me LCHICAGOS 
And the following private residences : — 
W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelins Vanderbilt, N. Y. Cyrus e ° Pe * 


W. Field. S.J. Tilden. N.Y. F. L. Ames, Boston. 


STEAM WARMING, PAINTED, TAPEsTRIES,| f RESCHOPARTER. 
j 












































Plush and Panels. a WABASH 
: : Estimates furnished. €. 8S. SAMUEL & CO., 243 [Ave CHICAGO. 
House and Office Warming a Specialty, a0 Wh SRR Shook, Rew Wom WALKER & THOMPSON, 
gee iw ata The Temporary Binder {Decorative Art Leather and 
E. R UTZ LE R 5 Provided by us will keep your copies of the American LEATHER PAPER 
170 & 172 Centre St., New York, N.Y. Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. - 





Embossed, Illuminated and Plain Leather-Work of 
H. EDGAR HARTWELL CHOICE FURNITURE. all kinds, for Furniture and Interior 


RESCOES. Decorations. 
— sapere nara hag ti veeosAlC GLASS. No. 4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. INTERIOR WOOD-WORK. 
: OTTO GAERTNER, 





























) Chelsea, |Fresco Painter, Interior Decorator. 
or. 4 47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
it. & Mass, we [Established 1816.) 

Se For Fire-Places, Hearths, Wainscoting, é&c., WILLIAM STRUTHERS & SONS, 
. New York Office, CARYL COLEMAN ; Agent, 9 East 17th St., between Broadway & Sth Ave., N.Y. Contractors for the Marble- Work of new City Hall, 
elphia, 
MANTELS AND GRATES. Importers, Workers and Dealers . 
Fine Brass Grates, Fenders, pasnenss Fire Sets, etc. Marb les ’ Granites 
Ceneral Agent LOW’S ART TILES. AND OTHER STONES. 
FLO AND ORNAMENTAL TILE, Agents for the Caén Stone and 
For Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, Hotels, Banks, etc. Tile Facings and Hearths. Aubigny Quarries, France 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. POA naling 
Stable Fittings, Weather-Vanes, Crestings, Fountains, Vases, Drinking-Fountains, Chairs, Settees. kar Sculptural Work a Specialty. 
~<a HENRY DIBBLEE, 266 & 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. WM. STRUTHERS & SONS. 





THE SIEMENS 
Regenerative Gas-Lamp, 


FOR LIGHTING AND VENTILATING. 
The Cheapest, Best 
and Most Brilliant 
of all Gas-Lights. 
Superior to the 
Eleetric Light in 


ECONOMY, BEAUTY AND STEADINESS. 


Particular attention is called to the Excellent Venti- 


lation afforded by our system of Illuminating. 


The Siemens Regenerative Gas-Lamp Co., 
Sole Makers for the UNITED STATES, 
819 and 821 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
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Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


P. O. BOX 35. 








| EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 
Annunciators, Electric Bells ans Annunciators, 
AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Electric. iatinetee for Electric Bells, Annunciators, § ing-Tubes, 
| tter-Boxes, Door-Openers for Apartment-Houses, etc. 


| GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
| Faotor: 4th Ave. and 144th Si. Office: 41 Beaver St. WN. Y. 


Elevators — 


and 
Hoisting 
Machinery. 





STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc, M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F, MORSE, 


CLEM & MORSE, 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Hydraulic, St elt d Hand-P Passenger 
ydraulic, Steam, elt an pad-Power Passenge 


Freight | tie Hatch ors, y 


etc. 
Sole owners oft Ah nto ‘appt oe eH Poor Patent Governor to 
Elevators and Hoisting M 5 Ty ‘or Illustrated Circular, 
Nos. + oe and 413 Cherry Biree adelphia, Pa. 
ranch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 








Architectural Iron and Jail Works. 














. IRON STORE-FRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, 
Architectural I Raili 
ron Railings and Verandas, 
Iron and Jail) sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings 
M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohia 
| G. L. Swett & Company, 
Manuf'’rs of Plain and Ornamenta 
Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
opper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 
Sieet - Metal Galvanized- Iron Ventilators, Roofing, ete. 
C IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
’. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. 
Work. They are the best made and are in use by the Heliotype Printing 
Co., Notman Photographie Co., U. 8. Sub-Treasury and Post- Office, 
| and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 
BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 
Cement, |Best English Portland Cement. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. 
Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc. 
Selenitic Fire-Proof Building Co., 
Mathews Wharf, Marginal St., Chelsea. 
CEMENT. ROBERT JACKSON, Manager. 
’ The above Company are open to supply Hollow Blocks for fire- 
proof construction, in any thickness from three to six inches, 
SELENITIC. rfectly dry and well seasoned and saperior to any blocks in the 
ton market. These blocks have been submitted to extreme 
tests for fire, by the Mass. Mechanic's Charitable Association and 


have withstood a compression test, by the U. 8. testing machine, 
of 662 Ibs. to the square inch. A large stock ‘always on hand. 


JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
Jecorative NEW YORK. 
Sole Hcensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Biast. 
Glass by Decoratrve Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
; Sand Blast or Embossing Processes in & 

Sand Blast. Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 
' Send for Iiustrated “atalorrs or Pstimates 














Fireplaces, 


Ash-Traps, 
and 
Grates. 


EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manutacturers of 


PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Grates of all kinds, 


Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Inlaid Floors and 
Borders, 
a > 
Mantels, 
Sideboards, 
Bookcases, 
Counters, etc. 





W. E. WHEELER, 


Successor to R. M. Hubbard & Co. 
Established 1874. 
Manufacturer of Hubbard’s Patent 


Inlaid Floors and Border. 


The most beautiful and durable floor made. Hundreds of them 

in the finest houses in the count Illustrated Catalogue sent free, 

Fine dwelling, office, and hotel nteriors and Art Furniture from 

special = Drawings and estimates furnished on application. 
84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





Iron 
Structures, 


BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 


S, Exnornerr. 
Office, e ° . . ons 3 Pemberton -— Boston. 
GHT IRON 

BOX AND PLATE GIRDERS. & BEAMS 
For ee roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
designed and built. Our long experience embraces the designi a | 
and construction of many wrought-iron structures, —¢ 
ou a conspicuous example of which may be examined in the 
ght-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 

es of the N. E. Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 





Peerless 
Colors for 
Mortar. 


PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CoO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 





Heating. 


T. H. BROOKS, 
AROHITEOTURAL IRON-WORE, 
ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIATORS, 
IMPROVED INDIRECT RADIATORS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








THE TAHANTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Manufacturers of Decorative Articles in Metal. | or sercrom anp HOLLAND. ‘Translated by 


Friezes, Panels, Mantel-Facings, Bas-Reliefs, &c., from Original Designs or those furnished, for the in- 


Old Masters 


Mrs. Mary E. Ropgins, from the French of Ev- 
GENE FROMENTIN. 1 vol. 8yo. With 12 full- -page 


terior Decoration of Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Hotels, Elevator-Cabs, Parlor and Passenger Heliotypes. $3. 


Cars, Steamers, &c., in Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Silver, reproducing with exact fidelity natural objects 


or other models. 


The Boston Courier says; “It is difficult ade- 
gueely to convey a sense of the charm of this 


Special attention is called to the reproductions from natural leaves and fiowers in the panels and tiles for coe 


furniture and interiors. 
ga" Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished on application. 


42 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 


HAROLD PARKER, President. 


S. L. HOLDREGE, Treasurer. 


The N. Y. Star says that “ it lets the reader into 
the real life of the artists, into their surroundings, 
and even into their feelings. P= 





E> 1 he Creat ChurchLiCHT. 


- RINK’S Patent Powerful, the So! 
bn) e 











Pee io. Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and e 





to churehes aad the trade. FRLINK, 651 Pearl Street, 


and the et tene Light avon & pA Stores, Show A ww ny 


gant designs. Sead size of room. im ms circular and estimate. A liberal aise ov 


SSSsssos 


le- 





PUBLISHED BY 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








“BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE.” 


The best and latest treatise on American practice in building. 


Clear, readable, reliable and complete. 


Price, $3.00. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. Publishers, 


211 Tremont St., Boston. 
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ym W I L EK, ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
PASSENGER = FREIGHT ELEV ATORS, Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
= Stores, and all Mercantile Structures 
Hand-Holsts, ete. st the etry, icusevet inventions 3 ” 
now manufactur Inva evators a specialty 2 
appease «© IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. 
ae WIRE LATHING possesses the following qualities : 
A IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
ME. Safety Elevators, IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
Passenger and Freight ; Steam, Air, and Hand- PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 
Power. SHERRILL ROPER AIR ENGINE THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
r CO., 93 Washington St., New York. The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 
Be THE WIRE THING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 
E. BR EWE R, It is indorsed by the leading tnsurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 
hag Hydraulic Passenger and Freight en Full information given on application to the 
pecs cahay naa, do ccarelcnpgges CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 
267 era ston. roadway, ° : gs 
_— Send for Cireular. 68 Beekman Street, New York. 148 Lake Street, Chicago. 
S : o1S G ~ Much Preferred to . . s 
Ds Exclusively. 
= STEAM, HYDRAULIC! | (CASA Reese White Lead and Linseed Oil, 
' 0 KILBY ST. 
ax S CARS? Ft ON ROBERT COLGATE & CO., 
3. HAND POWER lacs GENERAL AGENTS, 
RS 3 for — i rou 
— ELEVATORS. 287 Pearl Street, New York. 
Send for. Catalogue and M'rices. 
= J, W, REE DY; BURDIT T & Ww ILLIAMS, Unegqualled Stock of Choice Hardware. 
900 0 500 Gat SL. Ree. 68 OOF en 20 Dock Square, Specifications figured and orders filled in all 
markets. 
r BOSTON. 
— LOUISVILLE 
ree, 
MACHINE AND ELEVATOR WORKS, Worthington Steam Pumps. 
=. SULZER & VOGT, Proprietors, 
= Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of OF VARIOUS TYPES AND PATTERNS. 
ELEVATORS, NS 
ton. Nos. 717 to 731 East Main St., For Railway Water Stations, Heuse Tank Service, Hy- 
MS Between Clay and Shelby, LOUISVILLE, KY. draulic Elevators, etc. 
nds, = HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 
ni . 
= McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY SEW YORE, BOSTON, 
the Manufacture those celebrated waieeer > “= 
aild- Bells and Chimes for ST. LOUIS, SAX FRANCISCO 
ton. Churches, Tower Clocks, 
a oe Sa Cash Capital.............. --+++1++1-481,000,000.00 
R, Address Reserve for Re-insurance...... 635,741.16 
H. McSHANE nd C0, pe te = all other Liabilities, 5 
: 2 Ot Surplus ......ccceecccccecces ee 8,744.56 
auieecm |= ma. FIRE INSURANCE CO. Total Assets, January 1, 1889.... 2,565,141.29 
ed. = eee 
‘BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Schools, Fire Alarme,Farms, etc, FULL __ Reported for the American Architect and Building | News. 
WARRANTED. C atalogue sent Free. na Sas Be nfs emenenmmenas — 
Pa. VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelp hia 
BRICK. — ® M. (Wholesale Prices.) _— to Builders and Contractors.) 
Common: Garp afloat. 
LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE C0., 1 $2 25 @ $3 50 Pt } | ee? Brick Hard 
-K Jersey 450@ 500 50 8 0G 8 50} 
’ No. 116 S. Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. Bay pb tard | Salmon 
Up BbvOPeccccecs cccrccccccccceces 500@ 575 9 00 5 00 @ 600} 
; Haverstraw BF cose cancccecsess 550@ 600 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd Stretchers 
' BE ectbdtastone utes 600 @ 6 2h 8 00@ 9 00 16 00 @ 28 00 11 00 @ 11-00} 
— Face | St. Louis Fronts Tessed 
Fronts: | 2500 @ 3000 20 00 @ 24 00 | 
Croton, ag CBO esercecsceesse 13 @ 14 00 Philadelphia 
“ euidsrdansdsks asnd<cs 14@1500 | 4300@4500f | —— omane 
- TOD occ ccccorecccccecccosees 14 @ 15 00 Phila. mould | | —— ome 
— RON AND WIRE FENCES. WIRE CLOTH. WIRE ROPE. Chicago pressed...........+++0++++ 50 00@80 00 f | 2200@ 3500 onesies 
‘ ; Chicago Moulded..........+..++5: | 65 00 @ 350 00 
Counter and Office Railings. pS SI 37 @ 4100 | Be 00 ome 
Iron and Wire Window-Guards. aoa beusavectecses 30 @ 35 00 Glens Falls | i aaa 
ie sc cduceuseseseess ans @ 2700 | 25 00@2% 005 | 42004 siti 
by Wire-Werk of afl kinds. TE yicdsis~c:saccnnassends @ 27 00 e | 4000 nthe 
Ev- ng ee ee Glens Falls | 25 00 sista 
age Mould | 6000 @ 100 00 —-- 
MGiark’s Glens Falls— Red. . seeee | 25 00 @ 27 00 30 00 @ 35 00) | 30 a 
White...... 30 00m 3500 | 3500@ 4000 | 35 @ 
nde- White “ Mold, Cersseocecs 45 00 @ 60 60 4500@6000 | 5500@ 6500 
this Enamelled: /mp. | 
Enameiled (edge.).. seeees | 8500 @ 100 00 ¢ @ 53 00 | Do: » 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ 9000 @11500 | 125 00 | - { é 85 
into CEMENT, LIME, ete.—(P cask.) 
ngs Chicago Lime in bulk............ 6@ 75 
. United WOME  ccgeces vier scvessas 80 @ 90 
States Rosendale Cement.............. s0@ Ww 160@ 150| Not Sold, 135@ 175 
Mutual Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, | 
ACC ID ENT _ Epa RS Not sold. | Not sold. 100@ 125) Not sold 
- Portland (English).............. 2 60 ( 310 3 50 | 275@ 300) 20@ 38 
Association,  (Saylor’s Am.)..----.-. 205@ 240 250@ 30) 275@ 300 | 25@ 30 
$20 Broadway, “ (Dyckerhoff).... 275 @ 315 300@ 350 325@ 375} 300 3 25 
| N.Y. e ao eee 350@ 375 Not sold, 375 @ 425) 450 
e GIRO) onc cccccecccccces 276@ 300 | Not sold, | Not sold. | Not sold. 
a. K. B. & S. Ging) Portland. oe | 285@ 310 | | “335@ 350| 300@ 325 
ss Burham veeee|  260@ 280 315@ 335} 275@ 300 
VOrWORleF..ccccccccccsccccceseces | 2 65 325 | 300@ 325) 
99 German (Fewer)...........0+.005 | 2650 @ 270 | 
MAY SEAGik ccaisnndanees | 250@ 280 | 300@ 350 315@ 335 290@ 32% 
He lenitic.......ccccosecsvecccees | | 165 | Not soid. | 
: Hydraulic Lime of Teil.......... | 350 @ 400 | Not sold. 
+ EN gaea- iaddten s¥euvtancesd | 275@ 300 | 350@ 400 275 @ 325 325@ 350 
; Keene's COATSC...04. 6.6.6 eee eee | 500@ 60 | 7T50@ 900 750@ 900} *0 7 00 
To Architects and Builders. Save one-half the “ B.64 on ndncotnes deecevest 925@ 1025 | 11 00 @ 12 50 11 08 @ 12 50 | 11 50 @ 1200 
usual cost of Accident Insurance by insuring in the] Lim | ; 
United States Mutual Accident Association, Rockland and Rockport, (Com. ). | @ 95 110@ 115 Not sold. | 100@ 12 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York. The oldest, largest, Rockland and Rockport, Sateh.. 115 Not sold. | 
strongest and surest Mutual Accident Association in State, com. cargo rates (nom.)e. . 75@ 80 Not sold. Not sold. | Not soll 
the World. Insures against accidents at half the State, finishing exe @ 100 Not sold. Not sold. | Not sold. 
rates of stock companies. Architects or Draughts- Plaster ot Paris (calcined.)...... 130@ 135 175 g @ 175) 1 60 225 
men, having office duties only, can receive $10,000 in- ~~ See pae | 150@ 165 190 @ 200} 22 @ 250 
surance with $50 weekly inde mnity at a cost of about Hair = Ot eee 25 @ 2 0@ 2 30@ 35) 25 35 
$25 per annum, or half that amount of insurance at aial Goat). ES BR RI 82 ( 35 35 40 | 
corresponding rates. —— or yen roger | BE CORB soc cc0cccovcccccccces 100 @ 125 100@ 1% 100 1 25 | 75 1% 
supervising only, may receive $4,000 insurance W . cubic - - - | acne ° 
7 week! S ndemnity. Annual cost, $12. “STONE id foot, gh. )| 100 a ot 
How to Rosome a member: — Write for Circular and SS ene | 60 @ | 
Application-Blank, and when received fill out your | i 
n. application, enclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary RE ids cubiesedsececdu) 100 | — J ina 37% @ 
at New York, on receipt of which a policy will be —. SddRewROwERDENOS TO RCCe ceDe | @100 = = 
prompay malied to 308 ome | Loe Qt] BES 
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oe ’ ” FOR HEAVY SASH 
10 MORTON’S METAL 1 
P (Registered Trade-mark, May Ist, 1883.) USE 
|) Cable and Champion Sash-Chains Jars neg jung dy 
ia = (Compressed Lead Sash Wel 
oe ; and Patented Attachments. > omp a ' 
* The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending > With Wrought and Malleable-Iron fastenings. 
. . Ss 
i i W indow-Sashes. S 
Hi ’ HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, ° 
it’ © Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. SS 
lili Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use =~ 
; in all the leading cities throughout the United States. = i 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY i: | 
THOMAS MORTON, a 
For A Sass ray | 
OF 250 LBs 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. wit 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 
Foundation: (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) he I 
1eft of ir. 
rs Se 50 @ 60 0@ B #30 a 5 00 Twice the t 
BOOK 0. ccccccccccccccecescececs 5 00 8 50 P cord. 50 @ 6 00 Occupying only half 
were asses - : ovens ocenees » 175 850€ tl 
Bluestone: (# 8¢. /?. Da km . aa? > ay To ep ten ne space. 
Sidewalk ........sccccccccscccces = g sar bn 15 100 70 @ 90 I 
Plamed . .......seeccecereeeeeeeee 50 100 110 @ 125 Pri high 
— 1004 ——@ie | inp | sae tess 
BrOwll......--cccescoccccssccsecees 
Sllisitie~carnpicoecesenneietneen 1 "3 7” 105 rf] 6 = than ne peer ss. tales 
BOTA... 60 e ccc ree eeeeceeceenees 7 " 
Berlin. .........+sccc0e cecevcessecs 75 100 105 55 65 
Bay of Fundy 100 100 Not sold. Freight allowed pyran tree of the country. 
Belleville... .......-ee0: ceeeecee 80 125 80 100 “ Send for Circular. 
New Brunswick.........+.+++++++ 100 4 - J N RAYMOND 
CRON. . cece ceccccccceccenesecesese ° ° ? 
, ——__aee @ | 17% @ 200 | Wot sold. 20@ 20 |55 &57 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rutland, white..........+essee00e 105 3 50 g 5 00 225 250 
Sutherland Falls... .......-++++++ 125 175 12 175 3 50 5 00 150 250 
Glens Falls, black. ........-++++++ 75 100 Not sold. 400 450 
Italian, blue-veined.........-..+- 40 50 @ 44 Gian amp 
- Sienna... ....0--++eeeee0 0% a : 4 Not =e, 1 : 4 6 50 
Tennessee, red... ......-++eeeeee 300 
“ Knoxville..........-+ 50 60 é 400 150 LINED WITH 
Pennsylvania, blue........--+--++ : Not sold. 2 23 2 50 
Vermont, white... .....-+++++++6 18 @ 200 350@ 500 Mi 
Roofing, SQUATE).. eee eee eens 53 la 
hg! teeter 700 8 00 450 70 625 +4 @ 700 ine 
a purple........-+++e0++ 7 00 8 50 450 700 As 
“ red. geogescaectentess 15 00 Lv 0% 33 00 — i6 00 50a 515 indicated, 
sas . gh......-- —_ ¢€ — Vot 80 500 575 
“ “ Chapmans........ ines an Not sold 7 30 @ 800 6 00 6 25 Wool, is warm in winter 
TSR. BM. 00 scp anaes WD Bh... .cc0e Not sold 15 00 and cool in summer; 
LUMBER. —?M. een — 
(Ordinary dimensions.) | all sound is deadened; 
Boards: 
Pine, ist quality, clear......... 65 00 @ 75 00 53 00 @ 5400 47 00 @ 49 00 there is no thoroughfare for 
“ 3d ae Bp lt 8 °0 $3 90 33.00 re 4 oak ote rate, mice or other vermi 
e ITY «0. cece cereeceee 22 00 7 41 00 @ 45 00 i. rmin: 
Spruce. - cnanensoobagneneeeeenns 25 00 14 00 17 00 Not sold. ; 
EI IE ea. 17 18 11 00 @ 1350 10 00 11 50 @ 15 00 the spread of fire is checked 
Vellow pine . .....--+ceeecececees 20 40 32 00 @ 36 00 § 28 00 16 00 @ 18 50 
Ciggbeasds a oe eee _ : and dampness is kept out. 
IMG . ccc cece wee e cere eeeeeseeeeee 4 4 g : Whol Price, at Works 
Spruce... .- eee ecceeceeeececceces g Son 30 00 Not sold. _— | One Sq “ Pn ot thick, dace. 
reece ~ | 30.00@4000 | 1300@ 1550 | 2500@ 3500 ] 10%; off Lots of 40,000 Is. 
ID <p occocsncnethausbecosedecess 
NN oc pce vsenkegaebabenen 1400@ 1800| 1300 @ 16 50 Not sold 18 50 @ 20 00 Off lots 100,000 ths. (ordinary). 
Hemlock. .......-seceesecececceee 12 00 15 00 8 00 @ 15 00 13 00 ~ 1900 12 00 13 00 3 — 
Vellow pine... ......ceseeseeeecee 20 00 @ 30 00 25 00 @ 32 00 22 00 @ 24 00 
Laths: ~ ———— —_—__— —— 
PING . «2. ee cece nee eneeeeeeeeeeees @ @ 300 2 25 ouniiiies 
Spruce. ......0.eeeeeveeeeeeerence 210 2 20 | 250 Not sold. 240% 260 
Shingles: EEO | - 
Pine, Shaved.........--eeeeeeeees 500 6 00 | 5 00 700 Not sold. 
Pine, sawed... .........eceeeeeeeee 400 5 00 423@ 500 225@ 260 
Spruce, sawed 250@ 275| 150@ 175 Not sold 
Redwood... .....----.seecereeecees 2 10 @ 400@ 700 550@ 800 30’ $10 28 
Cedar, ~ me cocsecssnesboebeeese } 250 a . & Not sold. mu” 8B 1 
Cedar, sawed... .... ..eseeeeeeee 7 @ 230 20” 550@ 14 
Cypress. ....-+-+++- T & Db. .ceeweee 18 00 20 00 Not sold. 16 00 @ 20 00 
Miscellaneous : , . ——_—— - ——- Sample and Circular Free. 
aes ay Bh.csccccee 4 6| Piles 6c. P ft. ™ —— amie 
Fence pickets, Spruce.........-- 8 10 00 | ne, 2 
Gedar posta, ft. (8q. posta.).---. | $100 @ 21 00 0g 135 U. S. MINERAL WOOL C0. 
Chesimut ....----- se essececerees Not sold. oR 36 1 
Finishing Woods: P M. ————_ ~ Oo "| 92 Cortlandt St., New York. 
— Quality, Kiln-dried.) @ 0) s0@ 120 rat we 
ABD... ccc cccccccccescccccevcccs ‘ 
CROTTY... 2. cc ccccccccccoscevecsocs a0 00 ise 0 oe 4 Eee 85 00 tt tt THE HOLLAND 
Chestnut. ..........seccecrccecece 9 00 00 a 
Butternut... ......-.-+ecereceeees 40 00 @ 60 00 60 00 70 00 4500@ 6000 55 00 65 00 - 
a 8 | seen sets | Bm@ ow | s0@oso |Patent Wrought-lron Boiler 
‘ t. Domingo.......- 3 250 00 @ 300 00 
Maple... ......-.-eseeccereceeees . 45 00@ 5000; 4000 45 00 30 00 35 00 30 00 @ 50 00 FOR STEAM HEATING. 
Oak, Ted .. 2.0... cee cceececeeecees 7000; 3000 35 00 85 00 40 00 35 00 @ 45 00 “ 
64 White. .......ceccccecccecves 70 00 38 00 42 00 35 00 40 00 55 00 @ 6500 
* quartered .....eseeesee+-e 9000) 5500 69 00 50 00 55 00 70 00 @ 80 00 
Pine, clear.....cce.seeceeeeeeeeee 65 00 70 00 45 00 55 00 45 00 5000 | 65 00 @ 90 00 
Redwood. .........c.ccseee-cescces 70 00 75 00 60 00 70 00 60 00 7000 | 10000 
Rosewood............ P th......-- 6 1 
Walnut, black........... cesses 125 00 @150 00 90 00 @ 120 00 85 00 @ 100 00 160 00 @200 00 
Whitewood ... 2.2.2... -seeeee cece 45 00 @ £000) 3500 38 00 32 00 35 00 20 00 @ 3000 6 
Yellow pine......... P M.....- ° 45 00 3z 00 36 00 32 00 35 00 30 00 35 00 » 
Gumwood, best red ......--.++++« 6000@ 7000 3000@ 3500 Ss 
hag aah iy (In oil, ® 1d.) SS ee 7 
White 1 pAMwccce cccccsscese 53 64 6 6 i@e - 
J a See | 8 12 of g | 4 @ 3 s 
Bed, Am., ....cccccccccccevccees 6 12 Not sold. “, 
ee VemOtlaR.. ..ccccscccccccccce 6 1 7 12 13 2} 4@ 6 = 
* WVermilion.......... ...++++ 55 60 55@ 60 dry 50 ri} Am. 122@ 16 
Red Indian, Eng ease et esee erecee 12 20 14 20 2 20 12 @ 16 
i ance cans 6@ 15 7 12 3 15 | 4@ 9 
© — CHFOME. . ... ..0-- ecececcce 12 20 18 25 12 2 | 2@ WB 
Green (chrome).......+-++++++-++ : 13 2 20 8 20 «(| 9 4 Sos, 
a a eo cecccvoccevescccs * » = - 16 35 | 14 29 ’ = 4 
ack, IAMP, . «~~ -+++eeeeeeeereee 8 30 | 12 18 
Blue, ultramarine............ ..- 12 18 18 30 10 35 CS 20 35 | HOLLAND & THOMPSON, - - Troy, N. ¥- 
Oil, linseed, ==. innkestenn -= se = 4 = 57 60 = = 
nat “ — pboiled.......+..- 60 62 
Turpentine. ......-..0--++e00s S 30 2 39 46 35 38 38 41 PETER BACKUS, 
Varnish, coach.......--++++++ = 150@ 600 125 200 140 00 . 
Sheliae oe AE AE ae F : 2 60 @ 3 0 325 @ 400 175 @3 00 team eating Apparatus 
TEEY. . 2 cece ween ener eeeeeees 02 03 2 2 , 
Whiting. . ............cecseees 50 90 1 uu 1 2 on 
Paris white, (ing..) .-.-»--» \§ D@ 200 é 3 2 2 138 Gs 60 For Public or Private Buildings. 
itharge, Am..........00e00s . 7 } York Depot For the Sale of th 
aa heh Pe 1 4@ 20 *@ is 18 4 ee, ee ee oe 
Umber, eens ns nensscsse eens u @ °@ « | Albany Steam TrapCo.’s Specialties. 





CRatanet en gags wap 138 & 135 W. 25th St., New York. 
(Be 6th & 7th Aves.) 
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Fires. Hearth 


In various forms, viz: — 
Air-Warming Grates, 
Fireplace Heaters, 
School-Room Heaters, 
Stoves, Double Heaters, 
Each combining the ventila- 
tion of an open fire with the 
power and eeonomy of a 
warm air furnace. 













OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
78 Beekman St., New York. 


PIPE - COVERINC. 








This corering is made entirely of Asbestos, and can 

not be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor 

can it be made a harbor for vermin. 

Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements,&c. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE Co., 

419-421 E. 8th Street, - - NEW YORK. 


THE PERRET PATENT 
FURNACES, 


For burning Coal-dust, Sawdust, &c., will save 





from 50 to 90 per cent in your Fuel Account 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


GEORGE F. GELBACH, 

MANUFACTURER, 

2218 to 2224 Pennsylvania Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Also builder of Elevators, Engines, &c. 





lai The New | | 
4 ERIGAY | 
BEND | 


Ce 


iy 
— = = = 4 
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Bweuwinss,| 








DIATIONS, Orrices, &e. 


Lok Ssure Self Regulating Duratle, 
fre Economical , Ghe#? 

UNIFORM Heat ® Ne Gas#Bust, 

« OR Smoke * Ne OsseeTignss 


“Palace King Furnaces.” 


Heating and Ventilation. 


PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 





THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





OPEN 


Fire-Places 


Gas - Log 
Fires. 


GRATES 


Furnaces, 
Ranges. 











IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 
1330 Chestnut Street, = = Philadelphia. 


THE H. B, SMITH COMPANY, 


H MANUFACTURERS OF 


Heating Apparatus, 


For Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
REED’S RADIATORS, 


Gold’s Patent Sectional Boilers. 
Gold’s Pin Indirect Radiators. 
Mill’s Sectional Safety Boilers. 
A. MERCER, ENGINEER. 
Office and Warerooms, 
137 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


i ~ Stable 
SEY ee De gemcenie  Filtings 


Se Eee 7 Rowe “z mm * *pecialty. 













lll a lll ll ls ll 





Send for 
CATALOGUE, 


Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire-Sets, Coal-Hods, Frames, Iron Fireplaces, Tile Stoves, 


Artistic Wrought-Iron Andirons, Fenders and Fire-Sets. Our own Make. 


Agts. for the new and beautiful“ TRENT” ART-TILES. 


Estimates given on Fireplace and Tile-work of all deseriptions. 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 


JOHN DAVIS & OO, Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 
Electric Warm Air Wrought-Iron The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 


Rn MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds, Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 

ete., etc. 








Steam Compound-Coil Wrought-Irou 
Circulating Heaters. 
Pin Radiators. 


Combined Water and Steam Wrought- 
Iron Heaters, heated by live or Ex- 
haust Steam for Cars, Factories, 
Shops, Conservatories, Public and 


D Private Buildings, etc. 


Saving in fuel fifty per cent over any 
other system. 

Plans, specifications, & estimates fur- 

j nished on application. a 


1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





14-16 Vandewater St., between 142 Chambers Street, New York. 
Pearl and Frankfort Sts., New York. 126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


. Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Mass, 
SAME MANTELS 
MANTTL 
see €6W.H. Harrison & Bro. 
Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aud all other Pa Manufacturers. 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand is made to order. PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, G q AT = S 


Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
AND FIREPLACES 


Send for Iilustrated Price-Ltst. 
SPECIALTY. 


Send for circulars. 
is EDWARD E. GOLD & CO., 
é 











WARM-AIR 


REGISTERS. 





a 
se vad for Tilustrated Catalogue, 1435 Chestnut St.,Philade!phia- 














THE bh Sg & BAILEY M’F’G CO., 83 Beekman 
-» New York. 64 Union St., Boston. 
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Heating and PBentilation. 


GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS, 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. 











SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 
URABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


and for sale 


EM i cs CLOBE VENTILATOR co. 


ffice: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Green é., Al 


] TT mT 
‘AMET for Albany and vicinity, Hor & Co.. Nos. 26 and bany, N.Y rs 
for New York and vicinity, Gzorox H. Moseman, 2 Cliff St., New York City. 
! ., $25 Arch 8t., Phila. 


e 
for Philadelphia, and vicinity RCHANT & Co 
ntana, and yoming, Mitton Roexrrs & Son, 





for Chicago, DL., Sanount, Gaeeniesr & Brooxs, 43 and 45 
for Low t, Ky., Groner L. Sura, 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 
for Can E & Step Bt. Can 












MAY S12 1876. 





for eaee. See. and vicinity, D. D. Jonxs, Main 8t., en, U 


for 

27 +r} bight Street, Baltimore, Md 
an ore, Md. 

Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, W 
Wholesale Agents}for Baltimore, Md., 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., 





STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
D 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on receipt ot © cents, to pay postage. Manufactured 


Ne Idaho, Omaha, Neb. 
for Milwaukee & Vicinity, Rump, Sisxce £' Co, 8 West Weter St, Milwaukes, Wis. 
for Boston, and ity, Cuas. M. Bromwicn, 613 Broadway, 1 Besto 


745 Craig St., Montreal, > 
for St, Louis and vicinity, N. O. Netson & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 


tah. 
and vicinity, Trotrsr, Gepprs & Co., 29 Exchange and 10 Aqueduct Sts., Rochester, N. Y. 
Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. MoCo.ium & Co., 282 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 







2. 












SEIIELDsS & BROW’ a, 





— FOR — MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS OF! — FOR — 
BOILERS GAS 
AND 
AND 
STEAM 
PIPES. | WATER 
Made of Wool Felting | 
Prevents Conden- Lined with Asbestos PIPES. 
sation of <<, = a of 
on- uctor P — 
Heat and Cold in the World. Prevents. Sweat- 
STEAM. Send for Descriptive Circular and name this Paper. | ing and Freezing. 





DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO.’S Patent Cast Iron Steam Radiator. 


This radiator is constructed upon the principle of a coil 
A diaphragm separates one leg of the loop from the other 
so that steam entering passes up one leg to the top of the 
loop, down the other leg to the opposite side of the dia- 

hragm, thence into the next loop, and so on through the 
Radiator, securing a PERFECT CIRCULATION and an IMME- 
DIATE heating of the whole Radiator. It is adapted to High 
or Low pressure, and sur es all others in the perfection 
of its operation, beauty of design, and simplicity of construc- 
tion. The loopsor sections are made complete and independ- 
ent of each other, and each loop is screwed to the adjacent 
loop by a double-thick wrought-iron nipple, thus forming a 
perfect joint not atfected by contraction or expansion. 

No packing is used, and there are but two joints in each 
four feet of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary 
pipe radiator has eight joints. It has the largest radiating 
surface of any in the market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, 
the size of a radiator may be increased or diminished 
if desired, and in case of damage by frost or otherwise, it can 
be easily repaired without removal from the building. This 
is true of no other Radiator and is very important. Being 
constructed without the cumbersome base so objectionable 
in all other radiators, there is no accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Liberal discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and 
price list. Address, 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., Office, 129 Criswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


PEERLESS PRESSURE RECORDING GAUGES 


Make a chart of all pressures showing variations and time of occurrence. 




















S. P. JONES, 28 School Street, - . = . BOSTON, MASS. 










MADE ONLY BY 


THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
Prices very low. Samples sent to arly architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in use 

n State House, Hartford ; Providence City Hall ; ~5 = Building, Chicago; J.C. Flood’s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; 
V mare yA — 5 nee Finke, New t Swe yet eee yo York; bed State War and a | Depart 
ments, and Paten ce m, D. C.; Her uilding, ton, and very many other fine buildin; 

all parts of the United States. — ‘ ' ; at ser: 


IMPERIAL 


BASMACHINE 





IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE, 


In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive Makes Standard, Uniform 

pamphlet. Cas, wirhout Fire, Danger, 

E : Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Fourney of an Architect in the| Bat-wing Burners. 

North-West of Europe. The only Machine in the world that can 


J reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see 
By Fewix Naksoux. Fully illustrated, Ivol. 8vo./ who endorses this statement. 


$2.00, 
TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & COMPANY, 
211 TREMONT ST., BosToN, Mass, ee ee 














Skylights. 
SKYLIGHT LITIGATION. 


NoTiIcE TO OWNERS OF BUILDINGS AND OTHERS, 





I hereby caution all persons against purchasing and 
using my patented inventions in skylights, as the pat- 
ents thereon have been held by the U.S. Court to be 
—y and valid in Jaw, and that I was the original, 

rst and sole inventor and not anticipated, (see Offi- 
cial Gazette, Vol. XXII, page 1710). 

My patents cover Ventilating Ridge, or Ridge 
Ventilator, inside Base gutters, Hollow Bars with 
eeerte cross gutters under all joints and all com- 

inations of the same, so important to prevent leak- 
age, and all of which features are essential to a per- 
fect, permanent and thoroughly effective skylight. 

The Maker, the Seller and the User of my inven- 
tions are — infringers, and where the maker lacks 
responsibility, I shall hold the user. (Vide U.S. Re- 
vised Statues, Sec. 4884 and 4919), 

Every Skylight furnished by myself or licensees 
will bear my label. Only those authorized by me use 
» 

tvery effort is being made to bring my suits to final 
issue, and no pains or expense is spared to that end, 
which will scon be reached. 

No honest man knowing the situation, would buy or 
use the barefaced counterfeits that are in the mar- 
ket, under temporary protection afforded through 
tardiness of the courts and bare technicalities, espe- 
cially when the difference in cost is but little, if any, 
more than the genuine, the quality and construction 

which are so well known. 
GEO. HAYES, INVENTOR AND PATENTEE, 


71 Eighth Ave. New York. 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
or) RDN NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured Solely by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















389 Harrison ‘Ave., Boston, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 


Van Nocrden’s Patent Ventilator, 
GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 


CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING 
ND SIDING 
Lieut Iron BUILDINGS, WITH Wrov_at-Irow 
FRAMES AND CORRUGATED-IRON COVERINGS, 
Suitable for Sheds, Storehouses, 
Boiler Rooms, etc. 
tay~"Send for Circulars and Price Lists. £68 





THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 






JOHN SETON, ** “icone 
tar~Send for new illustrated catalogue and price-list. 
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Furniture and Juterior Work. 


THE DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER AND BURGLAR - PROOF LOCK. 


See Lllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, ete, titted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, f 
ete., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 
furnished. 

Ww. R. OSTRANDER & CO.,, 


21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


TOMLINSON & CARSLEY, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
Fine Interior Finish and Furniture. 


For Private Residences or Public Buildings. Estimates given on all kinds of Wood-work. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 
FACTORY, 2242 to 2256 . . - Arnold St., Chicago, Ill 


The E. D. ALBRO CO., 


Direct Importers of 


MAHOGANY, 


(Via. New Orleans.) 











Manufacturers of 


Veneers and Hard-Wood Lumber, 


Domestic and Foreign. 


Manufactured to sizes specially adapted to Mills, 685-711 West Sixth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


B U l LD E R S . Estimates and Price-List furnished. 


ay A. H ANDREWS & C0. SETTEES AND 


195 Wabash Avenue, OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
CHICAGO, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
Make as a specialty and OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
acknowledge no superior HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
in their artistic ood- 


Harwood Man’f'g. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 


Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


spit TOMATIC FIXTURE 
For Ni FoR OLD or 
Schools, Churches, Bunn AY NEW BLINDS 


Halis & : making BLINDS ed 


OPERA-HOUSES. 


Send for Catalogue : 
showing 20 Best Styles | =e SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


- BOSTON. 


OFFICE, 276 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers. 





Mantels and Hard-wood 
fittings for Banks, Offices, 
Schools and Churches. 














, manufactured by 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
518 Arch St., Phila. 





19 Bond St., New York. 





THE REIHER IMPROVED 


Self-Locking Transom Lifter, 
answers equally well for all tran- 
soms. 

Hinged at the top. 
Hinged at the bottom. 

Hinged at the centre. 
Exclusively manufactured by 
F. A. REIHER & CO. 

11 and 13 8S. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Cut showing the parts belong- 
i ing to the transom lifter. 
A. The locking-bar. 
B. The self locking adjusting 
block. 
m 8 @6C. The operating rod. 
D. The lower bracket. 
E. The lifting arm. 
F. The transverse bracket. 





Williamson’s Bronze 
And Brass Tiles 


For 


MANTLE FAGINGS, 


Manufactured by the 
Williamson Art Metal 
Works, 
LOUISVILLE KY. 


The Improved Royal Gas-Machine, 
Manufactured by Pennsylvania Globe Gas-Light Company, 
Nos. 617 and 619 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Royal Gas-Machine. 





















THE BEST, Economical 


MOST sand Reliable 


DURABLE, = Gas-Machine. 





For lighting Country and Suburban Residences, 
CHURCHES, OPERA-HOUSES, 
Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, Hotels, Mills, Factories, etc. 


All information furnished on application. 


Andrews Folding Parlor Bed, 


} DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
WILL NOT SAG. 







Send for || Catalogue. 


KEELER & CO. 


EASTERN AGENTS, 
83 to 91 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


ARCHITECTS 


and owners of new buildings 
should send for descriptive cir- 
cular of this screen. 

10,000 made in 2 seasons. 


AMERICAN SCREEN C0., 


Brookline, Mass. 














WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electric Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hotels, Residences, Offices, etc. Electric Bur- 
giar- -Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 

Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


VENEER CEILING 


For Library and Dining Room, in plain wood, not 
varnished or nicely decorated. 


Three-ply Veneer Covers a Specialty. 
Church Pews, Settees and 
Chairs for Halls, Lodges, 
Hospitals, Asylums and Depots. 


GARDNER & CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Three-ply 
Veneer Seat. 


1833CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


a WOLLENSAKS 
Sse TRANSOM 
LIFTER | 


AND LOCK 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 








SEND a6n CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE LIST. 


J. .F:WOLLENSAK , 





CHICAGO.ILL 








THE E. HOWARD 
WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY. 


CLOCKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
TOWER CLOCKS A SPEOIALTY. 
114 Tremont St., Boston. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 


The Sanitary News. 


HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
A Semi-Monthly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 








Office of Publication: 
144 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





New York Office: 
10 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





European Office 
50 FINSBURY Ss UARE, 
LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates : strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. ....-.. 3.00 


Ad ?ertising : $2.00 an inch. 
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- ,—sd<«WC STA BBLLISHEDY 1836. a 
JOHN FARQUHAR ’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No. 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
‘Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
eased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
wr other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
any other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 








THE 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO,, 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 

For estimates and full particulars apply to office, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 





ing leakage. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 





RATE. 


satisfaction. 


= more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 


warm and weg! ventilated. 


Heat-Saving and Ventilating 
G 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 1883. 


Gentlemen :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilating grates 
of your make, which I have had in use the past winter, have given perfect 


They have fully met your recommendation and come up to my expecta- 
tions. They keep the rooms in which I use them, supplied with a full sup- 
ply of fresh air, creating a complete ventilation. This air being heated as 
it passes through the air chamber, pours into the room through the perfo- 
rations at the top of the grate, bringing a supply of heat which, 


The one whose operation I have observed personally most closely is in my 
study, a room about 18 x 28 ft. in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly ® 


Yours truly, STANLEY MATTHEWS. 






I think, 











THE BEST PUMPING DEVICE Friesson’s New Hot- Ait 


pomestic use, PUMPING ENGINE, 


| For pumping water into tanks! for 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE. | City and Country 
esidences, 


RIDER'S IMPROVED © *s-s<, 2 


mestic use, 


HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE. | pertectiy sate. 


Burns Gas, 
Send for Catalogue. Coal, or 


Wood. Ericsson, 


C.H. DELAMATER&CO. | © i pELAMATER & CO. 


Manufacturers, Manufacturers 
| + , 











16 Cortlandt Street, New York. | 16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 





Improved Rider. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 





HELIOTY PE. 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Special attention paid to the Reproduction of Architects’, 
Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Drawings. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING COMPANY 


ARE PRODUCERS OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS AND REPRODUCTIONS BY THE HELIOTYPF 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES. 
Employed by the U.S. Government in illustrating Scientific and Medical Reports; by Scientific, Historical 
aud other learned Societies; by the leading Publishers, and for illustrating Town and Family Histories, etc. 
Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches, Views and Portraits 
from Nature, Medical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, ete., ete. For terms and specimens apply to the 


Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERIOA, - - of Philadelphia. 








Daath Capital.ooccsceccscccsccccccccccccccccccccs oc -cocecescecce cesce ccs cccccess $3,000 ,000.00 
ny NCCES conc abdnednnibes 4ncensbeeess 0064608066006000 900080 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities....... ............. 473,492.82 
ee Se eT IND Recencskecn cab oe sececscsesss coscesses pasesenwien 3.250,778.61 





“ARCHER & PANCOAST MBG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORE. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Street. . CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


NWON-POIsSONOUS 
SILICATE PAINT, | case ict cartes pit balling», and 
Den et SS SS a S| DETRIFVING LIQUID. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TESTIMONIALS 


HOWARD FLEMING, Sole Agent, 23 Liberty St., New York. 
NEW YORK WOOD-TURNING CO, ; METALLIC SHINGLES. 


Separate Catalogues of Stair-Work, and of Spin- 
dies: also Curtain Poles, and special articles of fur- 
niture. 


Specialty, Square Turned Work 















See illustrated advertisement in Monthly Numbers. per \ MERICAN ROOFING CO, 
22 Cliff Street, New 








Jenkins’s Patent Valves 


Are the acknowledged stand- 
ard of the world. Have been 
in use since 1868, under all 
possible conditions, and ney- 
er have failed. 

Send for New Valve List. 


To avoid imposition see 
that valves are stamped, 
“Jenkins Bros.” 


JENKINS BROS., 


71 John St., N. ¥. 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


NEW OTTO SILENT GAS-ENGINE. 


Working without Boller, Steam, Goal, Ashes, or Attendance. 


Started by a Match 
it gives full power 
immediately. 
When stopped all 
expense ceases. 















No Explosions. No 
Fires or Cinders. 
No Gauges. No 

eared Pumps. 

No Engineer or other attendant while running. 
UNSURPASSED IN EVERY RESPECT for running ele- 

vators in Steres or Warehouses, pumping for bydraulic 

elevators, or domestic purposes, etc., etc. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 

10, and 15 H. P. and upwards. Built by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
W cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 














‘ 7 y, A. D.Y . 

. . ' 
American Fire lasurance Go., Phila. 
CASH CAPITAL. ........cceescecees 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities. ........... 852,970.05 
Surplus........+.+0e00+ O** 1 cece cepecee 551,548.96 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1884 -eeeee 1,£804.519.21 
THE BEST 


BUILDING PAPER, 


Sackett’s Water-proof Sheathing. 


Strong, clean to handle, inexpensive, impervious to 
moisture, water and gases. Send for samples, 
NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO, 

10 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


DON'T even 


bey ae have seen our Circulars and Prices. 6250 
for 15 Horse Power, to 550 for 60 Horse 
Power. Engines complete with Governor, Pump, 
Heater and Throttle Valve, and Sight Feed Cylin- 
der Lubricator. More than 1,000 in use. Send for 
circular giving testimonials from every State in 
the Union. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


HEALD & MORRIS, 


| Mention this paper.) Baldwinsville, N. ¥. 
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New York, one of the most distinguished among the 

younger architects of the country, died suddenly July 31. 
Mr. Wisedell was born in England in 1846, and trained in the 
office of Mr. R. J. Withers, of London. At the completion of 
his professional education he was induced to come to this 
country, and showed conspicuous ability in his work for Messrs. 
Vaux and Withers, and in connection with Mr. F. L. Olmsted. 
Some years ago he formed a partnership with Mr. Kimball, 
and the firm of Kimball and Wisedell rapidly gained a reputa- 
tion in the profession surpassing even that which it acquired 
among the public. One of the first buildings executed by the new 
firm was the beautiful Madison Square Theatre, a strugture as 
remarkable for its excellent plan and the unprecedented thor- 
oughness of its ventilation as for the originality and interest of 
its detail. This brought deserved credit to the young architects, 
and among other smaller theatres the firm was employed to 
design the Casino, on Broadway, which, although hardly yet 
complete, presents perhaps the most remarkable series of designs 
of detail, in a very difficult style, that can be seen in this coun- 
try. No New York building that we know is so full of interest 
to the architect or student, aud the professional visitor, whether 
he sympathizes with the style selected or not, is sure to be 
greatly impressed with the fertility of imagination, and the pure 
taste which displays itself in endless ways at every turn, Of 
the smaller works of the firm we do not know enough to speak, 
but that one of the architects of the Casino and the Madison 
Square Theatre should have been taken from us at the very 
beginning of his career is a misfortune both for the public and 
the profession. 


E have often had occasion to say that if architects would 
work only for those who thought enough of their services 
to ask for them, and would let the condescending persons 

who merely “consent to receive designs ” competitive or other- 
wise, carefully alone, they could be reasonably sure of getting 
their pay for their skill and trouble. Most members of the 
profession find, as they advance in years, that people in 
general have a high respect for the technical knowledge which 
good professional standing implies, and would never dream of 
trying to get the benetit of it without paying for it unless the 
meaner architects themselves put it into their heads ; and juries, 
in accordance with the common feeling, seldom fail to give due 
consideration to the value of an architect’s care and knowledge, 
and to see that he is paid for them if he does what is reasonably 
to be expected of him. One of the most recent cases in which 
an architect was obliged to collect his pay by legal process was 
decided in England last month. In this the plaintiff furnished 
plans and supervision for certain houses, but in the course of 
the work the builder abandoned his contract, and the architect 
was put to a good deal of trouble in seeing that the building 
operations were properly continued by a fresh set of men. 
For this extra duty he was promised additional compensation, 
but when everything was done his client kept back about eight 


| hundred dollars of the commission and extra fees, and presented 
a claim of ten thousand dollars as damages for “negligence” 
on the part of the architect. The latter brought suit for the 
amount of his bill, and a referee was appointed to examine 
into the justice both of this and the counter-claim for negli- 
gence. His award, as is usual in such ‘cases, was wholly in 
favor of the architect, the claim for negligence being dismissed 
as groundless, and the architect’s bill for services and extra 
compensation being confirmed, with full costs. 





\ HE great Washington Monument is rapidly approaching 
completion, and, according to the newspaper correspond- 
ents, the walls will be ready for the roof about the middle 

of August. The plan originally devised by Colonel Casey, of 
terminating the structure by a pyramidal roof of iron, seems to 
have been abandoned, and the stone-work will be carried to the 
very apex of the monument. To sustain the courses of marble 
which compose the roof, stone ribs have been constructed, 
springing from corbels in the interior angles of the walls, and 
meeting in the centre. These form a very strong skeleton, on 
which the overhanging blocks will rest quite securely. The 
height of the walls of the shaft above the ground is now five 
hundred and seven feet, and they will be built ten feet higher 
before the base of the “ pyramidion,” which is to be twenty- 
five feet high, is reached. The total height will thus be five 
hundred and forty-two feet from the ground to the copper point 
which serves as a lightning-rod at the top of the monument. 
The construction of the walls, since the work was put into 
Colonel Casey’s hands, has been very strong, the whole upper 
portion being of cut stone in regular courses, in place of the 
miserable ashlar backed with rubble which our ancestors 
thought good enough for the lower portion, and it is perhaps to 
be regretted that ages are likely to elapse before the monument 
will fall down. 


A CURIOUS method of excavating a deep railway cutting 





was recently adopted on a new road in France. Accord- 

ing to Le Génie Civil, the contractor for the earth-work 
of the road, finding himself obliged to penetrate a hill of gravel 
and not wishing to go to the expense of tunnelling, resolved to 
undertake a middle course, excavating the cutting from below 
instead of from above, and thus taking advantage of the force 
of gravitation to fill his gravel cars, instead of working against 
it to hoist the material out of the excavation. The first step 
was to drive a rough tunnel into the side of the hill, supporting 
the sides and top with timber, but leaving openings in the roof, 
temporarily closed with planks, which could be withdrawn at 
any time from below. As fast as the tunnel advanced, a track 
was laid into it, and another body of laborers at the same time 
occupied themselves in sinking pits from points on the surface 
of the hill vertically over the openings in the tunnel roof. 
The gravel was so firm that the sides of the shaft would keep 
themselves in place with little timbering for a few days, and it 
was only necessary, when the pit had reached the roof of the 
tunnel, to remove the planks, leaving a clear passage from the 
top to the bottom of the excavation. As soon as this was done 
one or more short trains of gravel cars were moved into the 
tunnel, and stationed under the shafts, and the workmen above 
them attacked the edges of pits, throwing the material down 
with crow-bars in large lumps, directly into the cars below. 
As soon as a car was full, a man who remained in the tunnel 
gave a signal, and moved the train forward so as to bring the 
next car under the shaft, when the work proceeded as before. 
The excavation around each shaft soon took the form of an 
inverted cone, and joined itself to the corresponding cone about 
the next shaft, leaving only a small intervening mass to be 
cleared away. After a short experience of the rapidity with 
which work could be carried on in this way, the contractor 
improved his system by fitting an iron door to the lower aper- 
ture of the shaft, which was closed by the mén below during 
the shifting of the cars, without interrupting the work at the 
top of the shaft, the door retaining the material thrown down 
until the next car was ready to receive it. In this way, with 
gravel cars holding three and one-half cubic metres each, it 
was found practicable to move, through two shafts only, four 
hundred and fifty cubic metres per day. While this was going 
on, the tunnel was pushed forward by another set of men, and 
new pits sunk, the timbering being released by the completion of 





the excavation fast enough to serve in sustaining the advancing 
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portion of the pioneer tunnel. The expense of tunnelling 
was a little less than two dollars a foot, and the shafts cost 
twenty dollars each, while timbering was consumed to the value 
of about sixty-five cents per foot of tunnel; but with the help 
of twelve hundred feet of tunnel and four shafts, costing about 
three thousand dollars, two hundred and six thousand cubic 
metres of gravel were moved in the easiest possible manner. 





‘7— COMPETITION is announced for the new Exchange 
H building at Amsterdam, arranged in the manner now 

becoming common in public competitions abroad. The 
first competition closes on the first of next November, and is 
open to all architects. From the designs sent ten are to be 
selected, the authors of which will receive equal prizes of two 
hundred dollars each, and five of the ten architects so distin- 
guished will be commissioned to prepare drawings for a second 
competition, in which all the contestants will receive prizes, 
varying in value from six hundred to two thousand dollars. A 
jury, containing a number of eminent architects from various 
countries has already been chosen, among the members being 
M. Paul Sédille of Paris, Professor Kerr of London, and Herr 
Cuypers of Amsterdam. 





E Génie Civil gives a brief comparative view of the popula- 
tions of the principal cities in the world, which contains 
some interesting particulars, especially in regard to the Eu- 
ropean cities of the second rank. It is remarkable that the 
proportion between the population of Paris and that of London 
has remained nearly constant for a hundred years, although with- 
in that time each has nearly quadrupled. Thus, in 1789 Paris 
contained six hundred and fifty thousand souls, while London 
counted barely a million; in 1836, about fifty years later, Paris 
had reached something less than nine hundred thousand, and 
London something less than a million and a half; while in 
1882 Paris had two millions two hundred and twenty-six thou- 
sand, in round numbers, and London three million eight hun- 
dred and thirty-two thousand. It thus appears that, as in the 
United States, the crowding of population in Europe from the 
country to the great cities is a matter of recent times, the 
percentage of accession of population in the first half of the 
past century having been, in London and Paris, little more 
than one-fourth that of the latter half of the century. What 
change in the moral nature of civilized men this movement may 
indicate we will not stop to inquire, but, whatever it may be, it 
is shared by a great part of the people of the world. 


“TJ MONG the smaller cities of Europe, Berlin shows the most 
A remarkable growth, the population, which in 1836 was two 

hundred and forty thousand, being, now a million and a 
quarter, or something more than five times as great as it was 
forty-six years ago. A part of this increase is to be accounted 
for by the increased political importance of the city, but even 
Vienna, which has lost, rather than gained in this respect, con- 
tains nearly four times as many people now as in 1836. New 
York stands about half way between Berlin and Vienna in 
prosperity, having multiplied its population by something less 
than four and one-half in the fifty years from 1530 to 1880. 
Exceptions to the general rule are to found only in the coun- 
tries most removed from the influence of modern ideas, Thus 
Constantiuople has gained little or nothing in thirty years, and 
Naples very little. Moscow, Warsaw, Rome, Budapest, Am- 
sterdam and St. Petersburg have about doubled in the same time. 
A few cities like Saint Etienne, Lille, and some English places, 
have, through the development of a special industry, increased 
in population within a few years at a rate surpassing the growth 
of our own Western towns. 





ments on the flameless combustion of gas will be remem- 

bered by our readers, makes some practical suggestions 
about the so-called smoking of gas-flames which will interest arch- 
itects, as well as the householders whose troubles they endeavor 
to anticipate. Every one has observed the black or brown stains 
on ceilings over chandeliers or bracket-burners, particularly on 
those which burn during the daytime as well as the night, and 
has probably ascribed them to the smoke from the burner, per- 
haps not without some wondering that a flame so clear, and 
apparently so smokeless, should be able to stain the white plas- 
ter four or five feet above it. According to Mr. Fletcher, the 


MM: THOMAS FLETCHER, whose remarkable experi- 





not caused by smoke, but by dust, which is thrown upwards in 
the ascending current of heated air over the flame, and clings 
to the ceiling. A part of the dust, consisting of vegetable or 
animal fibres, is probably charred by the flame, and this portion 
gives the brown color of finely divided carbon to the stain; and 
the flame further assists the discoloration by sending up watery 
vapor, from the union of the hydrogen in it with the oxygen 
of the air, which, when the gas is first lighted, condenses as 
moisture on the cold plaster, and collects flying particles on its 
adherent surface. The reason why lamps do not, when prop- 
erly burned, cause a similar discoloration is that they are 
moved frequently from place to place, and, being, generally of 
less power than a burner, have less tendency to set up a strong 
ascending current in the air above them. The best remedy for 
the staining is, as might be expected; the suspension of a hood or 
bell over the flame. By this the upward current is dispersed, 
and diffusing itself in the cooler air about it, reaches the ceiling 
only slowly, and over a large surface, instead of being concen- 
trated in a small area. 





E mentioned not long ago that an attempt had just been 
made to distribute force by means of water under press- 
ure. It seems that the experiment, which is being 

carried on under the control of the General Hydraulic Power 
Company, in London, has proceeded so far, and with such suc- 
cessful results, that a considerable district is now supplied with 
the water, and the company has many subscribers. According to 
the account in Engineering, the force so distributed is used for 
operating hydraulic presses, lifts and pumps. The water sup- 
plied to the subscribers is pumped from the Thames, but, as 
this is very turbid, it is filtered before distribution by forcing 
through layers of sponge. The sponges get too foul for use 
afier a day’s service, and are then cleaned by an ingenious 
device, a small quantity of clear water being drawn back 
through them, while they are vigorously kneaded by the move- 
ment of a perforated piston, to which they are attached. The 
pressure maintained in the pipe is seven hundred pounds to the 
square inch, which seems to us far too high, at least for the 
purposes to which hydrostatic force would be applied in this 
country® In hydraulic presses of a simple kind it may be possi- 
ble to pack the joints so that they will not leak under such a 
pressure, but the hydraulic elevators so much in use here could 
not be operated at all with a pressure half as great as that in 
the London mains. To say nothing of the cylinders, which 
would burst long before the maximum strain could be applied, 
it would be impracticable to keep either the valves or the pack- 
ings tight, and leakage of water under such pressure would be 
a much more serious less than that of steam. Whether the small 
motors made for driving light machinery would work under 
this pressure we do not know, but it is safe to say that none of 
them could utilize the force economically. There are so many 
apparent advantages in the distribution of power by water, in 
the absence of heat or danger from explosion, and other points, 
that we should be glad to see the system tried here, and we 
think that a preliminary study of the results to be obtained, and 
the best mode of obtaining them, such as Mr. Emery has carried 
on so successfully for the New York Steam Company, might 
prove a very profitable undertaking for some young engineer. 





UR attention has been drawn to the near approach of the 
opening of the New Orleans Exhibition, and we are re- 
quested to suggest to architects the propriety of contribut- 

ing drawings, models or other illustrations of their work. A 
special effort is to be made to exhibit educational appliances, in- 
cluding examples of school buildings and furniture in the utmost 
possible variety, and those architects who have been particularly 
successful in the design of school-houses will find their work, as 
shown by plans, understood and appreciated. Not the least 
of the attractions, especially to Northern visitors, will be the 
vast gardens, covering nearly seventeen acres of ground, which 
are to be filled with tropical and other plants from Mexico, 
Central America, California and Florida. Besides these gar- 
dens, a great conservatory, six hundred feet long and nearly 
two hundred feet wide, is to be devoted to plants too deli- 
cate to bear the winter climate even of New Orleans. It is 
announced that contracts have been made with the principal 
railroads throughout the country by which the cost of trans- 
portation to and from New Orleans will be reduced, during the 


apparent absence of smoke from the ordinary gas-flame is real, | time the Exhibition if open, to a maximum of one cent a mile, 
and the stains which appear on plastered surfaces over it are 


' with excursion rates of one-half or three-quarters as much. 
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AMERICAN INTERIORS.1 


NE'S first impulse on 
turning over these pho- 
tographs is to exclaim, 

‘* How truly American ! How 
characteristic of the Ameri- 
can humor for living in the 
glare of the public eye —in 
the newspapers as it were; 
for these views are, in fact, 
‘interviews’ with the inani- 
mate dares and penales which 
most people prefer to keep 
retired in the penetralia of 
their homes. ‘ Homes,’ that 
is the key-note. Are these 
places homes or are they 
show-places, bric-’-brac mu- 
seums and old curiosity- 
eshops?” But a second 

thought calls to mind the 
3 “show” houses of aristo- 
ra cratic England where, when 
Gut JGjlre: ~-wAK~ - the family is away, ’Arry is 
PENP YS Re COE allowed to roam almost at 
will, and cheek by jowl with Brother Jonathan, stares half under- 
standingly at the treasures of art that have been accumulating there 
for ages. Where the ladylike housekeeper, in her decent silk dress, 
or the butler in more comfortable undress is always ready to ex- 
tend the itching palm for the half-crown that Jonathan, at least, 
half hesitates to offer to such superior creatures. Is it, by the way, 
a philanthropic interest in the art education of the masses that has 
instituted and fostered this custom abroad, or is it an ingenious stroke 
of economy by which the illustrious owners are able to spare their 
pockets by suspending the housekeeper’s salary in vacation time, 
putting her on board wages, and allowing her to make what she can 
by running the place as a kind of side-show for foreign and domestic 
excursionists ? 

We have no sympathy with the assertion that is so often made, 
that the possessor of a fine or unique work of art is in duty bound to 
show it occasionally to the public, either at a public exhibition or by 
opening his house or gallery more or less freely to the profanum vul- 
gus. Qur feelings are more in harmony with the amateur who 
having a work of art wishes to keep it to himself, and goes and revels 
in its beauties in complete solitude, or with some absolutely sympa- 
thetic friend. We can even appreciate the feeling of the late Duke 
of Portland who was unwilling that even the outside of his dwelling 
should be profaned by the gaze of the professed or accidental sight- 
seer. But we are so far human that we are not unwilling that other 
people should be less exclusive, and though the arrogant parading of 
valuable possessions may grate upon our sensibilities we need not feel 
debarred from going to the show for the sake of the beauty that is 
there to be spread before us. 

If any persons might be expected to be willing to take the public 
broadly to their bosoms it would certainly be the unconventional and 
democratic Westerners, and it is not surprising that the views before 
us represent the interiors of Chicago dwellings, with all the flavor of 
domesticity that might be expected in a “ show-house.” Just as 
there is no more certain means of gauging a man’s social position 
than by discovering what manner of womankind belongs to him, so 
there is no better way of measuring his degree of intellectual or 
artistic culture than by examining his library, or the furnishings and 
arrangements of his house, and these views furnish a capital index 
of their owner’s character. Only in this case there is always the 
difficulty to discover whether the man himself is responsible for 
selection and combination, or whether they are due to the trained 
judgment and taste of the bookseller and the architect. 

There is much internal evidence which makes us feel that in most 
cases the architect of the buildings had, at least, an advisory function 
to perform in the populating, so to speak, of the rooms they had 
built; but people have of late been educated so rapidly in the harmo- 
nies and proprieties that the lay mind alone may be responsible for 
the results. At all events, there is little in these views to remind 
one of the crude lack of taste that not many years ago you might 
expect to find in a Chicago or other Western house, and the majority 
of them prove that there is no lack of architectural skill and taste of 
a high grade in the great Western city. 

In these days of rapid transportation, and the almost electric 
spread of ideas the fashions change almost simultaneously every where, 
so that the latest work in Chicago is not appreciably less advanced 
than the latest work in the East — always assuming that the germi- 
nation of artistic ideas takes place in the eastern hemisphere, and 
travels thence westward. Still we seem to perceive that the Neo- 
Gothic and the “ Eastlake” styles have not become so completely 
things of the past in the West as they have in the East, though as the 
dates are not given with each subject, the houses in which these styles 
are employed may have been built when these styles were at the zenith 
of their popularity. But aside from these few examples we find the 

interiors treated in the now familiar conglomerate —a little Renais- 





F 1 Architeetural Photographic Series, Chicago Dwelling- House Interiors. 
Twenty-six Views in Portfolio. Price, $12.50. J. W. ‘Vaylor, Chicago. 





sance, a little Jacobean, a trace of Neo-Gree and modern Gothic, and 
enough of the real Eastlake to leven the mixture. This skeleton is then 
clothed—sometimes bedizzened—in the plunder of all climes and peo- 
ple. Persian rugs, Turkish portiéres, Japanese screens, Chinese tables 
and vases all in a room together show the cosmopolitanism if not the 
catholicity of the owner’s taste. But few moderns would care to 
confine their surroundings exclusively to the style of any past epoch, 
and even the purist would be liberal-minded enough to enjoy the 
reproduction of the Panhellenic Procession in spite of the Chinese 
portiere suspended beneath it, and the Gothic colonnettes of the book- 
cases that abut against it: and stretched at ease in a Wakefield rat- 
tan chair with an elbow ona table, a very masterpiece of Chinese 
varving, could wonder vaguely why a white marble Renaissance fire- 
place of really excellent design should have been introduced in the 
midst of so much black walnut Gothic finish. But a man’s house, which 
used to be his castle, is now his museum, and the purist understands 
that things are to be considered as unticketed specimens, tle tokens 
of the collector's prowess or the souvenirs of his travels, and is ready 
to grant that as an intellectually cheap way of securing an effect 
the modern fashion of furnishing has its advantages over that fol- 
lowed by the acknowledged masters of interior decoration in past 
times, who depended more on the proportion and consistency of their 
main work than on the adventitious aid of bric-a-brac of doubtful 
authenticity. 

As a social study these views are exceedingly interesting, and as a 
means of satisfying herself how people live who do not include her 
venerable name on their visiting-lists, they must be a perfect buon 
to Mrs. Grundy. But they have, too, a considerable value and a 
real significance to the architect, one of whose unspoken thoughts on 
seeing some of the really good work shown would probably be, 
“Hullo! What luck these fellows have had to have such a client. I 
wonder if [ can’t induce So-and-so to let me do something of the kind 
for him?” ‘The force of example is contagious, and ‘“ So-and-so ” 
can probably be induced to spend a little more money than he had 
intended, and so another step is gained in art progress, for each 
example becomes a centre of instruction and constant stimulus to 
further effort. 

Several things impress the observer as he turns over the views. 
One is that it is seemingly impossible for an architect to design a 
piece of furniture that shall be comfortable to use, or that shall im- 
part to a room any air of coziness or hospitality. Side-boards have 
been positively mastered, tables have at length been persuaded to 
have their legs where the ordinary biped does not naturally wish to 
put his own, but beds are too often understood to be merely ornamen- 
tal head-boards by the architect, who seems never to remember that 
one’s limbs at night are not protected by the ungraceful trouser’s 
leg, and that in tne dark sharp angles are extraordinarily successful 
in “getting in” their hits. Chairs, big and little, so-called “ easy ” 
chairs, dining-room chairs and chamber chairs are in open revolt. 
Indeed, our advice would be to have an architect design everything 
rather than the chairs. 

Another thing we remark is that Americans are certainly inge- 
niously inventive even if they are not always successful in their com- 
binations and copyings. And a third thing we note is that the value 
of fine—in the sense of small and refined—members in interior mould- 
ings is not yet fully appreciated, though a considerable advance has 
been made in this most effective means of securing an air of refine- 
ment in interior work. One other thing is to be noticed besides the 
general air of luxury which is so common to most of the subjects, 


| —the advance that has been made in the arts of decoration, or rather 


the increase of the number of the minor arts whose products are 
now readily at the command of those who have money. A few years 
ago a stained-glass window in a private house was almost a nine- 
day’s wonder, while here is abundant evidence that no house is con- 
sidered truly “complete ” without them. At that time it would have 
been almost impossible to find workmen who could produce the wood- 
carvings that are used so lavishly in the house of Mr. Wells; a 
ceiling of mosaic-work such as is shown in the library of Mr. Fields 
could not have been then made on this side of the Atlantic; the 
fireplaces would have lacked the Low-tile facings ; the brass chan- 
deliers would have been represented by monstrosities of imitation 
bronze, and the crumpled shades of opalescent glass by ground-glass 
globes with rudimentary designs cut on their surface; the walls would 
have been hung with the detestable flock or plush papers instead of 
the hangings now so charming in design and color; brussels carpets 
of sprawling pattern and glaring colors would have been tacked fast 
to pine floors, where now the foot of the unwary walker fails him as 
a small rug slips away over a polished marquetry floor. ‘Time brings 
rapid change and advance, but we can hardly beligve that the next 
decade will show the progress of that just past. 

It is not our function to describe in a notice of this sort any of the 
individual examples, and still less to criticise the work of the archi- 
tects here represented, but it may not be amiss to note some of the 
most successful of the work before us. Tor appropriate and inge- 
nious design we think honors are easy between Mr. Jennison’s 
dining-room for Mr. Spaulding, and Messrs. Wheelock & Clay’s 
billiard-room for Mr. Wells, while the other views of rooms in the 





same house prove that no part of it has escaped the artists’ careful 
| attention. The fireplace by Messrs. Palmer & Spinning, which we 
| publish elsewhere, tells its own story, while the dining-room for Mr. 
Libby, by Messrs. ‘Treat & Foltz, shows some very carefully-designed 
fixed furniture. 
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The photographs themselves are very excellent specimens of 


interior views — almost the most difficult achievement of the photo- 
grapher’s art; but it would do no harm for the photographer to 
change his lens, and hereafter use one which will sharply define the 
whole field of the picture, for in many of these views the distortion 
and uncertainty on the confines of the print are very annoying. We 
do not know the extent of his possibilities, but the subjects he has 
selected are, as a rule, judicious, and if he can find other householders 
who do not shrink from publicity we advise him to go on as he has 
begun, with the certainty that enough architects will appreciate his 
efforts to make them reasonably remunerative to him. 





AN INGENIOUS CATCH-BASIN. 


N 1882, M. 
>, Baclé pub- 
> lished in 
= Le Génie Ci- 
= pila study of 
= the sewer sys- 
= tems in some 
= of the large 
foreign cities. 
‘ There may be 
| found there a 
description of 
the Liérnur system at Amsterdam, Leyden and Dordrecht, in Holland, 
and in certain cities of Germany and the United States. 

This system consists in the employment of two distinct systems of 
ducts, one for the discharges from water-closets and the other for 
household wastes, rain-water, and the discharges from factories when 
sufficiently purified. This arrangement allows the employment of sew- 
ers of small section, provided that it shall be unnecessary to enter 
them for the purpose of cleansing them. It has been necessary, 

















therefore, to provide inlets with a separating apparatus called | 


“gully ” or “ catch-basin,” which retains as completely as possible all 
solid matter, mud, excrement, and débris of every kind which may be 


floated in by street-washing or by rain-water, and which may be capa- | 


ble of causing stoppages in the sewers, the choking-up being followed 
by fermentation and the emanation of noxious vapors. 
M. C. Pieper of Berlin suggests a device for a catch-basin, which 


appears to meet the requirements. It is in the form of a cylindrical | 


metal box, enlarged in its upper section to receive a filtering cylinder 
of perforated sheet-iron which occupies almost the upper half of the 
device and rests upon the smaller lower part. The entire apparatus 


is covered by a movable funnel, through which enters water and any | 
rubbish which it may carry with it. From one side a tube allows the | 


liquid to be discharged, while a siphon placed on the opposite side 
serves the same purpose under certain circumstances, as will be ex- 
plained. 

Figure 1 represents the apparatus discharging under normal condi- 
tions. The heavy matter, sand, stones, etc., falls to the bottom into a 
receptacle which can be lifted out from time to time and emptied. 
The lighter buoyant matters, straw, vegetable débris, paper, etc., 
remain at the surface, and are retained by the filter; the water pass- 
ing through the holes in the sheet-iron rushes in a filtered condition 
through the annular space which exists in the upper part between the 
two cylinders and escapes by the waste-pipe when the water reaches 
a proper level. If at a given moment the quantity of water flowing 
in is too much to be discharged through this waste-pipe, the level of 
the water mounts in the cylinder until it reaches the top of the siphon. 
Immediately the siphon comes into play and empties the upper part 
of the apparatus, and the filtered water contained in the annular 
space already mentioned quickly reénters the cylinder through the 
perforated sheet-iron, and in so doing cleans out the perforations with 
considerable energy. ‘This second period is represented in the second 
figure. 

The mouth of the siphon being placed above the movable basket, 
the heavy matters contained in the latter are not in the least disturbed, 
and the metallic screen placed over the mouth prevents the entrance 
of any floating matters. When siphonic action ceases, the water in 
the short arm of the siphon empties itself into the main receptacle, 


and by so doing cleanses this screen. During a rain or the washing | 


of the streets, the siphon can work in concurrence with the ordinary 
discharge-pipe. It 1s evident of course that these two pipes can be 
placed on the same side of the apparatus, if this prove the most con- 
venient arrangement. 

We will add that this apparatus can be applied not only to the 
Liérnur system, but also can be used for preventing the entrance of 
obstructions into sewers of the ordinary type, where the grade is small 


or where the quantity of water is insuflicient; and if we adopt the | 


system of “everything to the sewer,” can we not find in the employ- 
ment of this apparatus an element for the realization of the iamous 
formula, “ Always in circulation, and never in stagnation.” — Le 
Génie Cwwil. 





Tue Battic-Nortn-Sea Canat.— Prince Bismarck has ordered the 
engineers to hasten the preparations of the plans for a canal from the 
Baltic to the North Sea. The necessary credits for the construction of 
the canal will be asked of the Reichstag at its coming session. 





j 


LEAD-LIGHT AND STAINED-GLASS GLAZING. —I. 


N the series of papers of which 
this is the first, we propose to 
deal briefly but seat at with 

the whole subject of stained glass 
as used by the glazier—a subject 
as yet, we believe, without its 
literature. First, we purpose to 
detail the routine of ordinary 
lead-light glazing, and then pro- 
ceed to the use of stained glass 
for ecclesiastical and secular pur- 
poses, with notes on the classes 
and qualities of the different 
varieties of stained glass itself; and, lastly, conclude with a few 
succinct but simple hints on the art of glass painting. ‘The last we 
shall endeavor to render useful and beneficial to the aspiring provin- 
cial glazier or ambitious apprentice, as showing them how to finish 
any small job intrusted to them with their own hands. 

We are well aware that of late years (more is the pity!) the 
British workingman has not shown himself either artistic or esthetic ; 
but it is to be hoped that in these days of technical education and 
universal drawing-classes he will shake off his apathy and occupy a 
higher plane. We know that the English artisans —as masons and 
blacksmiths — of the Middle Ages were fully equal to the natives of 
any other land as art-workmen. Witness the glorious carvings in 
wood and stone which adorn some of our cathedrals, and the magnifi- 
cent relics of ancient iron-work still preserved amongst us. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive of any job which could give greater satisfaction to a 
small but ambitious tradesman who loves his craft than an order from 
some parish priest in the country to the local glazier for a small 
memorial window for the baptistery or nave. It would not alone be 
| in the satisfaction that such an operative would feel when he received 
| the design from the parson that he was able to order the correct and 
| best material of his glass-cutter, to fix it in a workmanlike manner in 
a well-made fret-work, and even to paint the hands and faces, and 
| shade the robes; but in the knowledge that his handiwork would 
| adorn the house of God, and be pointed at by generations yet unborn 
| with the comment, “ Ah, that beautiful window was made by old Mr. 
| Vitrail, who lived in Mile Street, long ago, and is much admired.” It 
| 








| was in this spirit the medieval artist worked, and we see how he suc- 
ceeded. 
| We are not concerned here with any elaborate historical disquisi- 
tion on the discovery and antiquity of window-glass. It is suflicient 
| to mention that glass itself was probably known to the Egyptians as 
early as B. C. 1500; that it was certainly used by the Romans for 
glazing at the beginning of our era, as is proved by the discovery of a 
pane of glass in the ruins of Herculaneum, which city was destroyed 
by an eruption of Vesuvius in A. p. 79; and, lastly, that stained 
glass was probably first introduced into this country by St. Biscop 
Baducing, a monk, and that the parish church of St. Peter, at Monk 
Wearmouth, has the honor of being the first British church in which 
it was used. ‘The exquisite charm of stained-glass windows has 
always been keenly appreciated by poet and painter, and indeed by 
all people of sensitive and wsthetic spirits. Even the stern Puritan 
mind of the youthful Milton has enshrined in “ Il Penseroso” the 
glories of the Oxford glass, and the “storied windows, richly dight, 
| casting a dim, religious light,” which have passed into a proverb from 
Milton’s song, still cast, in King’s College chapel, the same “ soft 
chequerings” upon their framework of stone, while Wordsworth 
watched through the pauses of the anthem the winter afternoon’s 
departing glow,— 


**Martyr, or king, or sainted eremite, 
Whate’er ye be that thus, yourselves unseen, 
Imbue your prison bars with solemn sheen, 
Shine on, until ye fade with coming night.” 


It is, however, a strange fact that one effect of the witchery of 
stained glass is a matter of dispute. Few people who have read it 
will ever forget the striking night-scene in the “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” where the rough moss-trooper, William of Deloraine, and 
the “Monk of St. Mary’s Aisle,” watch together in Melrose Abbey 
until the hour should come to open the tomb of the wizard, Michael 
Scott. We are told of the great chancel window — 





‘* Full in the midst of his cross of red, 
Triumphant Michael brandished, 
And trampled the apostate’s pride; 
The moonbeams kissed the holy pane, 
And tlirew on the pavement a bloody stain.’’ 


And at a certain hour the figure of the cross fell on the slab which 
covered the sorcerer’s tomb. A perhaps still better known passage 
is that stanza from Keat’s exquisite “ Eve of St. Agnes” :— 


“ Full on the casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast; 
As down she knelt for Heaven’s grace and boon 
Rose bloom fell on her hands together prest, 
And on her silver cross fair amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a saint.” 





Now, the remarkable point in connection with these passages is 
| that several modern authorities explicitly deny that the moonbeams 
| cause any colored reflections from stained glass, and the point in 
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question between them and the poets is not yet satisfactorily settled. 

In all that relates to coloring, one very noteworthy thing is that the 
juxtaposition of the different hues is an important point in the general 
effect. In painting, the Venetians, the I lemings —in fact, all the 
great colorists —have been aware of this. That which is true of 
painting, as applied to canvas, panel or fresco, is of still greater im- 
portance when it affects a translucid picture, such as is presented by 
stained glass. Of course, in e :clesiastical glazing, where the glazier 
receives the design from the artist, he has no concern with the matter 
of the juxtaposition of colors, as the designer is responsible. But, as 
he may be often called upon to get out a simple window for secular 
glazing it is best that he have some general ideas to guide him as to 
the fitness of the glass which he should use. This is a matter well 
worthy of the study of the aspiring artisan, and he is recommended 
to make himself thoroughly familiar with its details by the careful 
perusal of some elementary work 
on color. In glass the colors par- 
ticipate in the light that passes 
through them, and have such an ef- 
fect that the least piece of colored 
glass takes, at a distance, from its 
reflective nature, a prodigious im- 
portance. But this quality differs 
much with the different colors, 
thus to take the three fundamental 
colors, those of the prism. Blue 
is the color which sends out the 
most rays, and red the least, yel- 
low occupying an intermediate po- 
sition as aradiator. Thus suppose a design in stained glass resem- 
bling Figure 1. The heavy black lines indicate the leading. The 
compartments R are red, L blue, and the fillets C white. Now 
let us see the effect this disposition will produce on the eye of a 
spectator placed at a distance from the window of, say, a few 
vards. The circular blue compartments / (Fig. 2) will extend their 
rays or influence so far as the dotted circles, and the red spaces 
r will therefore remain unaffected only in the middle of each of their 
compartments. It results from this that all the surface o will be red, 
glazed with blue —that is to say, violet — and that the isolated fillets 
of white between them, not giving 
off any rays themselves, will be 
lightly tinged with blue at the 
spaces vv, as will the leads them- 
selves, and that the general effect 
of this piece of glazing will be cold 
and violet-hued over the greater 
part of its surface, with the red 
spaces rr bad and unpleasant if the 
spectator stands near the window, 
and dull and sombre if he be far 
distant from it. But if we diminish 
the field of each blue piece by some black painting, as at D D (Fig. 1) 
we neutralize in part the effect of the rays issuing from these pieces. 
If, in place of the white fillets C, we put fillets of a yellowish-white or 
a greenish-white, and if we paint the fillets in black, with a pattern 
as at ff (Fig. 1), leaving the pearls as shown, then we obtain a 
much better effect. The blues, thus powerfully surrounded by black 
designs, and even having such designs on their own surface, have the 
raying faculty much diminished; the reds are rendered much less 
violet by their neighborhood. The yellowish tones on the greenish- 
whites of the fillets acquired fineness and depth by the proximity of 
the blue, which, affecting their extremities, leaves between them a 
warm portion which allies itself pleasantly with the red. These bene- 
ficial effects are strengthened if the leads have been made broader or 
if the fillets have been painted with the pearls as at ff (Fig. 1). 
Suppose now, on the contrary, that the quarries R R (Fiz. 1) are 
blue and the dises L L are red. In that case the powerful influence 
of the blue, relative to the small patches of red, will be such that 
these patches will appear of a black or a sombre violet, and that the 
observer would not be able to suspect the presence of red. The white 
fillets would appear a dirty gray or green if they are yellow, or blue- 
green if they are of a greenish-white. The general effect would be 
unpleasant and bad. The influence of the large amount of blue would 
subdue and fade all the other lines, the coloration would be cold, and 
the tonality false, for in glass, much more than in painting, each tone 
only acquires its proper value by the due juxtaposition and opposition 
of other tones. A clear blue near to a green-yellow becomes turquoise 
color; the same blue near to a red is a brilliant azure. Red near to 
straw color takes an orange hue in the same manner that it becomes 
violet near blue. These elementary principles were well known to 
the glass-workers of the twelfth century, at which era the art reached 
its highest development. When what may be called the modern revival 
of ecclesiastical stained-glass came on (a revival which owed much to 
the efforts of Mr. Pugin), it was found that the earlier efforts were 
terribly crude and harsh. Now, the great characteristic of antique 
stained-glass is its charming quietness and harmony. Upon this 
subject we cannot do better than transcribe some remarks of the late 
Rev. G. A. Poole upon this quality, and the modern attempts to 
attain it: — 

“ As in the works of nature, which have been fed on sunshine and 
lizht and the air of heaven, so also in old glass; all colors harmonize, 
though they promise, according to the Newtonian theories, or M. 











Chevreul’s canons, to be most discordant. Yet we do our forefathers 
more than justice if we attribute to them conscious science or skill in 
the harmonizing of colors. In decorative painting they neither had 
it, nor sought for it, nor cared for it. In their windows they neither 
sought for it nor cared for it; but they had it in perfection. An exact 
reproduction of any old window in modern glass (exact, I mean, so 
far as it could be in the recent material) would be as intolerable as 
any new one; the worst new cartoon, executed in glass equal to the 
old, would be in perfect harmony. Let it be, indeed, ever so bad in 
other respects — of which I am not speaking —in this an old window 
is always good —it never outstares you. You never feel its presence 
obtrusively. Your attention is not attracted, nor your eye pained by 
bright patches of glaring colors; but there is just that hazy, quiet 
light thrown around which best prepares the eye to appreciate form 
and color in everything else. This, then, is magic. And now, whence 
does it proceed? Be it confessed, without shame, from the imperfec- 
tion, technically speaking, of the manufacture of the glass itself. The 
texture of ancient glass is much coarser than that of modern glass, 
and it is to this defect, if defect it can be called, that its tone is due. 
It is, as compared with modern glass, what the imperfect are as com- 
pared with perfect gems — less transparent, less luminous, because 
less homogeneous ; it is an opal to a sapphire. But if the effect of 
opal is wanted, and that of the sapphire would be injurious, the opal, 
pro hac vice, is the better of the two. If one is asked to explain how 
it is that this imperfection of texture comes to have so important an 
effect the answer is ready. The light which passes through modern 
glass almost unmitigated, is largely intercepted by the more ancient 
glass, and is reflected and refracted, moreover, again and again, as it 
makes its way with difficulty through the heterogeneous substance. 
Thus its light is softened, its hues are mingled, and it acquires tone 
and atmosphere. It does not transmit a glare of clearly distinguish- 
able reds, and yellows, and blues; but it sheds a ‘soft radiance and 
collateral light’ of all hues and forms combined. The whole process 
of glass-making, considered as an art of production, was of old, far 
ruder than it is now. ‘The same person who painted the glass had 
probably made it with his own hands, had collected the materials as 
best he might, and of various degrees of purity, or rather of impurity ; 
had fused them in a furnace, often, perhaps, such as might be con- 
veyed from place to place, and altogether incapable of dealing per- 
fectly with large masses very patient of heat. They could not make so 
good glass as we do, and, therefore, they could not make so bad win- 
dows as we do. But if they only found it worth their while, our 
manufacturers could, though, perhaps, at first at greater cost and 
more trouble, make glass as bad as the old, and then we might have 
windows as good as the old. It is the old question of supply and 
demand.” 

This was written several years ago. The manufacturer of stained- 
glass has made much advance recently. 


VARIETIES OF GLASS. 


There are several species of glass employed for this kind of glazing. 
Amongst those we may specify “sheet” and “plate” glass of 
various kinds; “colored glass,” either “ pot-metal” or “flashed ” 
(“‘ pot-metal ” being colored throughout its substance by the addition 
of metallic oxide while the glass is in a state of fusion, while the 
“ flashed ” glass is white, with one surface covered by a thin film of 
colored glass) ; “ flashed” glass being made in ruby, blue, opal, green, 
violet and pink. ‘These colors can be also modified to red, orange, 
amber and lemon color by staining. Another species, called “ cathe- 
dral glass” (rolled-and sheet), is generally applied to light tints of a 
positive color, and is principally used for glazing the windows of 
churches. “ Antique” glass is made in various shades of color, and 
is usually employed in figure-work in stained-glass windows. It is an 
imitation of that which is found in old leaded lights, and is rough, 
nubby, and of uneven thickness. It has recently been made with the 
coloring oxides encased, and also striped with various colors to pro- 
duce a more striking effect in the fold of garments in figure-work. 
* Aventurine” is a glass made in slabs, and used occasionally in 
mosaic figure-work. It is generally of a brown semi-transparent 
color, and has a peculiar sparkling effect, caused by the suspension 
of metallic particles, principally copper filings, which is the chief 
ingredient. ‘“ Ambilti” (single and double) is a sheet glass, origi- 
nally of Italian manufacture, and much prized by glass-painters on 
account of its softness for staining, and generally brilliant appearance. 
* Quarries” is the term applied to small square pieces of stained glass ; 
such as are used in the borders of windows; and “* Roundels ” and 
“ Bullions ” are small discs of glass, some made with a knob in the 
centre, and used in fret-work with cathedral glass. 


GLAZING. 


Having thus very briefly touched on some points of our subject, let 
us now take up the purely technical details of fixing the glass. The 
use of lead “ calmes” for this purpose is of venerable antiquity, the 
employment of wooden sash-bars being quite a modern innovation. 
The calmes or leads for the fret-work are slips prepared in the tool 
known as the “glazier’s vice,” wherein a slip of lead is drawn 
between the two horizontal rollers of the thickness of a piece of glass, 
and the calme, as it emerges from the mill, has a section and appear- 
ance as at Figure 8. The German vices are the best, and turn out a 
variety of lead of different sizes. There are moulds with these vices 
in which bars of lead of the proper sizes are easily cast. In this form 
the mill receives them, and turns them out with two sides parallel 
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with each other, and about three-eighths of an inch broad, and a par- 
tition connecting the two sides together, about one-eighth of an inch 
wide, forming on each side a groove near three-sixteenths by one- 
eighth of an inch and six 
LZ | feet long. At the present 
{ day most glaziers buy their 
calmes at the warelouse. 
The ancient calmes were ap- 
parently cast in a mould. 
Antique calmes are nearly 
of one uniform width, and 
much narrower in the 
“leaf” than modern leads. 
“ That this was the case,” 
says Gwilt, “can be proved 
not only by the existence of 
the original leads them- 
selves, but more satisfacto- 
er Ftgs 3 - 4. rily, perhaps, by the black 
lines drawn upon the glass, 
with which the glass-painters were accustomed sometimes to produce 
the effect of leads without unnecessarily cutting the glass.” A, in Fig- 
ure 4, represents an ancient lead of the usual width ; B isa section, 
consisting of the “ leaf” a and b, and the “ core” c; C is the section 
of a German calme of the early part of the fourteenth century ;D isa 
piece of modern “ fret ” lead of the ordinary width, and which is now 
considered very narrow, and L is the section. The process of com- 
pressing the modern calme between the rollers to the proper dimen- 
sions makes them more rigid than the old leads, which were probably 
cast in a mould. Calmes even narrower than these are often found in 
ancient work. An entire window at Stowting church, Kent, proba- 
bly of the earlier part of the reign of Edward IV, was leaded with 
leads of the section given at F. ‘The other calme G is of the early 
part of the reign of Henry VI, and is from Mells Church, Somerset- 
shire, where similar lead is commonly used.— Building News. 
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to deny its good old age. The Romans made it one of their colonies, 
and after Amilear Barca, father of Hannibal, called it Barcino. 
Afterward the customary experience of Spanish cities befell it. 
Moors and Castillians made war one after the other; and in later 
days the French conquered it with a vengeance almost more barbarous 
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and destructive, and its population was always an effervescent one. 
To-day, it is a republican, orderly, irreligious city, at peace with 
itself and its neighbors, yet it is a ready hot-bed of revolution and 
uncontrollable riot, the seeds of which are only dormant. The Cata- 
lonian is unlike the Castillian in that he does not abhor work, indeed 
lie is apt to abhor the Castillian and the “foreign ”’ government; he 
works and thrives, and thinks, and occasionally loses his temper like 
a bee annoyed by butterflies. Roman restraint has been thrown 
aside in the progress of freer thought; but unfortunately from one 
extreme of religious tyranny these people tend to go to the other of 
irreligious license, no more moderate faith taking the place of the 
exploded belief. Such is frequently the case in those parts of Europe 
where the Roman Church endeavors to continue her old despotic 
method of ministry. 

As a city Barcelona is handsome and pleasant. From the crowded 
harbor where lie numerous English, French, Spanish, and Italian 
ships, a fine broad avenue leads inland forming the main street 
whose name “ Rambla” tells at once its Moorish derivation, and its 
river bed origin. It has a broad central promenade lined with grand 
old trees; a roadway on each side, and then footways bounded by 
the windows of well-furnished shops and innumerable cafés open to 
the cool air of the shady thoroughfare. The modern architecture has 
much of French character, yet with a certain independence and 
much success in experiments with Moorish and other styles; but 
there is not much spontaneous unaffected art. Of ancient architect- 
ure there is enough to occupy the student or architect for some few 
days, although it is not so important as in some other places, and 
when I was there the enervating heat of the weather and the attrac- 
tions of the sea-bath and siesta by day, and of the “ Rambla” by 
night, seemed to lessen still more the importance of the ancient 
buildings. I did no sketching, only a few notes interrupted the 
pleasures of my vacation. The cathedral of the early fourteenth 
century is an interesting edifice with many noteworthy features. 
But I was disappointed in its general effect after reading a too laud- 
atory description. It is large; a nave of four bays with aisles, a 
crossing and transepts which are carried up as towers, a capilla 
mayor of two bays, with a handsome polygonal apse and aisle in the 
French fashion, all surrounded by small chapels (thirty at least 
around the building), constitute this cathedral. It is of considerable 
dimensions, 300 feet by about 130 feet external measurements, and 
its style is a rich Geometrical Gothic, with just the commencement 
of those weaknesses of too many and too slender shafts and mould- 
ings by which the architects of this period began the decline of their 
style. ‘The quality aimed at was elegance, and to it dignity was 
sacrificed. But the chief fault is in the utter disproportion of the 
triforium and clerestory, both of which are crowded into the arch 
spandrel under the vault and over the capitals. They are therefore 
of insignificant size, and although the resulting small windows are 
appropriate to the climate, one cannot help wishing that they had 
been contracted in some other manner. ‘The arches of the apse are 
not filled in with screens, and the effect of the openings is certainly 
good. There are many objects to engage attention, such as furni- 
ture, and monuments, altars, and shrines, and stained-glass. The 
cloisters too, are handsomely proportioned and very pleasant places 
for rest and meditation, but they are not of great value to the stu- 
dent as their details are of no merit. The octagonal towers over 
the transepts are good, and furnish a useful hint for treatment where 
it is desired to emphasize this portion of the church, and circum- 
stances preclude the possibility of a central dome or lantern. 

The Church of Sta. Maria del Mar is a rich church of late Geo- 
metrical style. It is of great size for its simple plan, being about 270 
feet long and 120 feet wide, composed of nave and “ capilla”’ with 
polygonal end with aisles, but without transepts. The nave is in 
four great square bays, an arrangement which seems to me always 
to lose much of the charm of perspective which a greater number of 
shorter bays develops. It dates from the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, has a fine western doorway with elaborate mouldings, and a 
richly traceried circular window over it. This fagade is flanked by 
two octagonal towers, or rather turrets, since they are small in com- 
parison with the building, but apart from that they are of pleasing 
design. But Sta. Maria and the cathedral and most churches in 
Barcelona have a strange incomplete appearance owing to their hav- 
ing no apparent roofs. Gables are rare. Buttresses run up with 
soaring strength and suddenly stop short, and the buildings look as if 
they had been burned out, and the high roofs had fallen. Itis because 
they are mostly covered with a kind of paving laid immediately upon 
the backs of the vaults, —not the original intention, evidently, but 
an economical inartistic kind of repair, the roofs decayed and then 
they were dispensed with. There is an old church now desecrated, 
but still known as Sta. Agata which has some good points. It is 
small, with traceried windows high up (an always successful arrange- 
ment), and has a wooden roof supported by cross arches of masonry. 
Corbels upon the cross walls over the arches support purlins, and 
these the rafters. It is a method of construction intermediate between 
the masonry vault and the roof entirely of wood, and a very com- 
mendable one. Another curious old church is that of San Pablo 
del Campo, and yet another San Pedro de las Puellas. Both in 
early Romanesque style, and of small size. 

It is searcely necessary to say that there are in the older parts of 
Barcelona many “odds and ends” of antique work. The “ Casa 
Consistorial” is of late Gothic with one of those small doors arched 
with voussoirs of enormous height, and elaborate traceried windows. 
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Then there are windows and bits of walls and other fragments often 
very picturesque. 

Gerona, although not far distant, is a very different place from 
Barcelona. While the latter is the most lively, the former is per- 
haps the most sleepy city in the country ; but it is a charming little 
place. Built upon most irregular ground in the most irregular man- 
ner it is full of steep ways with sudden turns and unexpected flights 
of steps. At the cathedral, for example, one enters the south door 
on the level of a bare little square, while the western portals are 
approached by a great terraced slope, with eighty-six steps in three 
flights, very fine in effect. ‘Then crossing the cloisters to the little 
door on the north side one overlooks a precipitous valley with a 
rough path winding down to a little old church, and other buildings 
in a street at the lower levels. Remnants of the old fortifications 
and walls offer delightful studies for the artist. Many houses show 
signs of four or five centuries of age. The hotel is one of them; evi- 
dently built for a mansion or palace, it has triple ajimez [? mullioned] 
windows with round arches supported upon shafts with carved capitals 
almost as old-looking as those in the Romanesque cloisters. All the 
town has an antiquated air; there are some of those massive old street 
arcades, great semi-circular arches supporting the house fronts over 
the footways with low heavy piers; there is a river (nearly dry in 
summer) with the buildings crowding into it, so that it looks like a 
picturesque street itself, there is a good modern stone bridge, and 
two straight ugly iron ones, foot-bridges of one span of uncompromis- 
ing lattice-work. 

There is too, a famous cathedral of peculiar form. It has choir or 
capilla mayor with apse at the east end and side aisles, all as is usual 
in French and Franco-Spanish examples; but instead of crossing 
and transepts leading back to a nave of ordinary size, it has one 
enormous nave of the full width of the capilla and its aisles into which 
these latter open directly. It came about in this way: at the end of 
the thirteenth and beginning of the fourteenth centuries, the capilla 
and chevet were built, the names of certain architects being recorded 
as being employed, one Jacobo de Favariis, with the interesting 
information that his salary was 250 libras a quarter (about $300), 
provided he should come from Narbonne to inspect the work six 
times a year. 

In 1346, this portion of the cathedral was completed. In A. p. 
1416, Guillermo Bofliy, architect, proposed to complete the building 
with a single nave of the full width of the capilla and its aisles, and 
naturally there was a great discussion before so bold a scheme was 
endorsed. <A junta of architects was called and the chapter exam- 
ined them upon oath, and then Boffiy himself was interrogated. 
This was in 1417, and immediately afterwards it was decided to carry 
out the daring plan under discussion. Mr. Street published in the 
appendix to his “ Gothic Architecture in Spain,” a translation of the 
documents recording these examinations and proceedings, a most 
valuable and interesting piece of architectural history. Sometime 
in the sixteenth century this nave was completed, although probably 
the greater part was executed in the half-century immediately fol- 
lowing the adoption of the plans. It is vaulted in stone, the widest 
Gothic vault in the world, a grand and masterly work and one for 
its author to be proud of. The nave is seventy-three feet wide, of 
four bays only, with good buttresses of twenty feet projection on 
either hand, between which are established small chapels opening 
into the nave, two to each arch of the vault. The nave is about one 
hundred and sixty feet long internally, and therefore the span of the 
diagonal ribs is nearly eighty feet. Truly of magnificent dimensions! 
The nave of Notre Dame, at Paris, is but little over forty feet wide, 
York is only about forty-five feet, and Toulouse the next in size to 
Gerona is only sixty-three feet. The effect of its size is increased 
by the contrast with the capilla mayor and aisles, which open into 
its eastern wall like subordinate annexes. But I cannot agree with 
Mr. Street that this is a good contrast. It seems to me the capilla 
loses more than the nave gains by the comparison ; it is dwarfed and 
deformed. It looks like a sectional model arranged to show its con- 
structive system, or like a doll’s house with the front down. It was 
not dealing fairly with the older buildings to put next to them a 
giant hall so utterly unlike what was contemplated. It may be true 
that a choir of the same proportions would not give to this nave the 
same appearance of size. An elephant with an antelope’s head would 
look bigger probably than with his own, but a certain incongruity 
would be evident. This is how Gerona Cathedral impresses me ; of 
good detail, bold, sound design, and superb dimensions, it is as a 
whole ill-proportioned and unsatisfying. One examines it with curi- 
osity, not with delight. 

The cloisters here again are charming. I am obliged to repeat 
myself in describing these pleasant shadowy retreats from the almost 
tropical sunshine of Spain in midsummer. These are covered with 
simple barrel-vaults of stone, to resist the thrust of which the outer 
arcaded walls are over three feet thick. They were built before it 
became usual to concentrate such thrusts upon buttresses. Probably 
they date from the end of the eleventh century. The shafts and 
round arches are extremely good; there is a somewhat exaggerated 
distance between the former, but the thickness of wall already noticed 
necessitated it. Inscriptions and carvings upon the paving of the 





even greater beauty. These are at Arles, and at Elne, and I intro- 
duce a passing note of them and a view of each, because the dividing 
line of the two countries was no division of architectural style, and 
whether the Spanish Romanesque came from France (as is tolerably 
certain), or whether the converse was the fact, these examples of the 
border lands are of one and the same style and age, and are beauti- 
ful in the same degree. 

To conclude with Gerona (and thus with Spain) some of the 
smaller churches must be mentioned. San Pedro is a quaint Roman- 
esque building with a richly-carved round-headed west door, and cir- 
cular window, and octagonal steeple, and an old cloister. San Felieu 
with an unusual form of spire of early massive appearance, yet with 
rich detail is interesting too, and all merit careful drawing, when 
some admirer has opportunity to continue the work as yet only begun 
of describing the architectural inheritance of Spain. 

THE END. 


ERICSSON’S SOLAR MOTOR. 





ERY few persons know 
that the well-known 
Ericsson hot-air engine, 
of which thousands have 
been sold for pumping pur- 
poses within the last few 
years, grew out of Captain 
Ericsson’s experiments 
with a sun motor. ‘The 
model of Ericsson’s first 
working sun-engine - still 
stands under a glass case 
in the big old-fashioned 
parlor at No. 36 Beach 
Street, where Captain 

Ericsson lives all the year 

[RY FIRANESL round. The model is not 
more than eight inches high, yet under a hot sun it can work at a 
rate which shakes the heavy table upon which it stands. It occurred 
to Captain Ericsson that by turning his solar engine upside down, 

and getting heat from a coal fire, or a flame of oil or gas instead of from 

the sun, he could accomplish more in this climate, and the useful 

Ericsson pumping-engine is the result. A practicable sun-engine, to 

be used where there is no coal or wood to be had and plenty of sun, 

has been a problem upon which Captain Ericsson has been at work 
for twenty-five years. His studies as to the amount of heat radiated 
by the sun have been of the most exhaustive description, and the 
published re.ults have led Captain Ericsson into controversies with 

French and Italian scientists as to the heat of the sun, the French 

savants contending that the sun is not so hot as Captain Ericsson 

estimates. During the present summer Captain Ericsson hopes to 
determine by methods which cannot be questioned the exact heat at 
the surface of the sun. 

The solar engine as a practicable working machine was finished 
last summer, and worked regularly in the back yard of No. 36 Beach 
Street. Similar engines can now be built whenever there is any 
need for them. Captain Ericsson gives the following description of 
this first machine : — 

“ This mechanical device for utilizing the sun’s‘radiant heat is the 











floor show that many dead are interred here. The plan of the whole 
cloister instead of being aregular square is an odd-shaped trapezium, 
no two sides being equal. ‘This was the last cloister I visited in Spain, 
and I left it with regret, and recall it with satisfaction; although a | 
little later I found just across the frontier in France some others of ! 


result of experiments conducted during a series of twenty years; a 
succession of experimental machines of similar general design, but 
varying in detail, having been built during that period. The leading 
feature of the sun motor is that of concentrating the radiant heat by 
means of a rectangular trough having a curved bottom lined on the 
inside with polished plates so arranged that they reflect the sun’s 
rays toward a cylindrical heater placed longitudinally above the 
trough. This heater, it is scarcely necessary to state, contains the 
acting medium, steam or air, employed to transfer the solar energy 
to the motor; the transfer being effected by means of cylinders pro- 
vided with pistons and valves resembling those of motive engines of 
the ordinary type. The bottom of the rectangular trough consists of 
straight wooden staves, supported by iron ribs of parabolic curvature 
secured to the sides of the trough. On these staves the reflecting 
plates, consisting of flat window-glass silvered on the under side, 
are fastened. It will be readily understood that the method thus 
adopted for concentrating the radiant heat does not call for a 
structure of great accuracy, provided the wooden staves are secured 
to the iron ribs in such a position that the silvered plates attached to 
the same reflect the solar rays toward the heater. The trough, 
eleven feet long and sixteen feet broad, including a parallel opening 
in the bottom twelve inches wide, is sustained’ by a light truss at- 
tached to each end; the heater being supported by vertical plates 
secured to the truss. The heater is 64 inches in diameter, 11 feet 


long, exposing.130 * 9.8 = 1,274 superficial inches to the action of 
ep hE OIE = py : 

the reflected solar rays. The reflecting plates, each 3 inches wide 
and 26 inches long, intercept a sunbeam of 130 180 = 23,400 


square inch section. The trough is supported by a central pivot 
round which it revolves. ‘The change of inclination is effected by 
means of a horizontal axle —concealed by the trough — the entire 
mass being so accurately balanced that a pull of five pounds applied 


| at the extremity enables a person to change the inclination or cause 


the whole to revolve. <A single revolution of the motive engine 
develops more power than needed to turn the trough and regulate its 
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inclination so as to face the sun during aday’s operation. The motor 
is a steam-engine, the working cylinder being six inches in diameter 
with 8-inch stroke. The piston-rod, passing through the bottom cf 
the cylinder, operates a force-pump of 5 inches in diameter. By 
means of an ordinary cross-head secured to the piston-rod below the 
steam cylinder, and by ordinary connecting-rods motion is imparted 
to a crank-shaft and fly-wheel, applied at the top of the engine frame; 
the object of this arrangement being that of showing the capability 
of the engine to work either pumps or mills. The average speed of 
the engine during the trials last summer was 120 turns per minute, 
the absolute pressure of the working piston being 36 pounds per 
square inch.” 

Captain Ericsson concludes from the work of his engine last sum- 
mer in pumping water that the sun motor of the type described will 
be a valuable machine for tropical countries where coal and wood 
are scarce. From the heat obtained from the solar rays for working 
his engine he bases the calculations which lead him to fix the degree 
of heat at the surface of the sun at 1,303,640 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This year’s experiments will, he hopes, dispose of some doubts as to 
the exactitude of these calculations, and also enable him to take into 
account certain factors which have not yet been considered. 

The famous builder of the monitors is now in his eighty-second 
year, but is as active in mind and body as a man of sixty. He has 
lived for the last quarter of acentury in the big house on Beach 
Street—a fashionable neighborhood when he moved there—devoting 
his whole day to scientific research and experiment, assisted by his 
secretary and some draughtsmen and machinists. He never goes out 
during the day, but takes a stroll every evening. His health is 
excellent, and his interest in scientific matters of all kinds unabated. 
— New York Evening Post. 





COMPETITIONS. 

E are not quite sure that we grasp either the meaning or the 

| intention of the following circulars issued by the youngest 

architectural association in the country. But while we ques- 

tion the efficacy of merely rhetorical addresses such as these, we 

publish them as evidence that the architects of the country, West as 

well as East, are seemingly of the opinion that the time has arrived 
for doing some thing. 

Circutar No. 2. 


Tue St. Louis close competition, which has ended as usual, and the 
open but straight-jacket one for the Boston Library, not as yet decided, 
are worthy of general consideration by both the profession and those 
who have charge of such undertakings. 

The $10,000 devoted to the purpose by the city of Boston, and the 
$5,000 employed in secondary prizes at St. Louis, would undoubtedly 
produce truly valuable results were the competition open to all civili- 
zation, and properly managed. 

Those in charge of such competitions are, however, evidently in ad- 
vance of American architects upon whom they depend, and who, as a 
rule, do more to hinder them than to encourage. The sums offered are 
evidently sufficient te obtain good results, and equally expressive of a 
blind willingness to progress on the part of those in charge. 

Why the results rather hinder than advance architecture, should be 
considered. 

It is of first importance, in such undertakings, that affairs be entrusted 
to the most capable men, who should have full liberty and power of 
action. Such judges should not only be capable of making just decis- 
ions, but have full authority to decide to the best interests of architec- 
ture, even to the reporting that a competition has failed to produce re- 
sults worthy of rewards offered. 

We are wel! aware that American architects will not applaud such 
decisions; nevertheless, they will have to face such music before many 
years. 

A civilized system of adjudging will most certainly place competition 
beyond the interference of lawsuits. 

Nothing could be of greater service to architecture in America, at the 
present moment, than what was in the power of Boston to bring about 
through her library competition. Had she introduced so wise a plan as 
the employment of three experts to advise in making awards, one val- 
uing first principles as highly as Vaudremer, one as thoroughly versed 
in the beauties of architecture as Garnier, and one as capable and far- 
seeing as young Nenot, how inestimable would be the value of their 
criticisms and decisions! They would see that the way pointed out by 
Labrouste, for the construction of such buildings was not ignored, and 
impress the fact that some advance beyond what was already known, 
would be necessary to obtain the reward of a first premium. 

The effect of such a blow upon the profession in America would be 
most healthy. 

Respectfully submitted by the AncurTectcraL Association of Des 
Moines, Iowa, July 12, 1884. 

E. H. TAYLOR, Secretary, 

J. S. BLAKE, President. 





Circutar No. 3. 


Tue shameful mismanagement of competitions in this country and 
in England, greatly blinds the Anglo-Saxon to the only successful 
method of developing architecture. 

This method is so well recognized in more civilized lands that Amer- 
ica, not being entirely under British influence, cannot long be kept in 
ignorance. 

Only where competitions are properly conducted has architecture 
fully proved its usefulness and developed a natural growth. All na- 


-_ 
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tions that thus permit architecture to develop, attain one and the same 
result. This is all the more remarkable when, at the same time, Eng- 
land and America only add to each other’s confusion. 

On the Continent, especially in Belgium, France and Italy, they are 
working on a plane that England may never attain to. America must 
turn from England if she wishes to advance. It is fortunate for her 
not all her blood has come from such a source. 

Architecture is every day proving its high rank among the arts that 
speak — that speak a language that is universal, superior to dialects. 
The nations that recognize this give to art free course. ‘They are com- 
ing shoulder to shoulder. America should not lag behind. 

They who have once listened to that language are too charmed to 
ever forget the force, the grandeur of its power. 

How well it has expressed the strength of organization in the Are de 
Etoile! With what simplicity it calls attention to the stored-up 
knowledge in the Libraire Ste. Genevieve ; so charmingly re-echoed and 
applied in the Library and School of Art of the Department of the 
Bouches du Khone! With what noble grace, what majesty, it honors, 
at Marseilles, the entrance of the Durance water to the city! With 
what wisdom it has taken up the law of primary education of ’79! 
How it proclaims and exalts justice at the Belgian capital! 

To-day, in the very ashes of old Rome, it is arousing Italy to a 
greater empire. 

The grayest head uncovers to architecture when acknowledging that 
the city of the Great King shall be “the perfection of beauty, the joy 
of the whole earth.” 

When architecture if honored in this land as it is in the very smallest 
lands more civilized, it will not fail to show its value. The architects 
themselves should be the first to show respect. 

May they proclaim the achievements that are the glory of architec- 
ture under fairer skies, and demand that judges who honor such 
achievements and not favoritism and rascality, or ignorance, decide 
the construction of works that would, in this land also, show the worth 
of architecture, which in no land should be put to shame. 

Respectfully submitted by the AncuitecruraL Association of Des 
Moines, Iowa, July 16, 1884. 

KE. H. TAYLOR, Seere tary. 

J.S. BLAKE, President. 





TEMPERED GLASS. 
T is not very long since the 
discovery of M. Alfred de la 
dastie filled all our newspa- 
pers with paragraphs, more or 
less ridiculous, about the proper- 
ties of this glass. Some claimed 
it was malleable; others that it 
could not be broken. In fact, 
\ tempered glass was called upon 
to supersede all other materi- 
als. The excitement being over, 
tempered glass may now take 
its rank among valuable inven- 
tions, subject, however, to many 
—~, ‘ivfects in its present state. 
wees) ‘Ihe process of tempering 
Feeya peed a gy vlass, as is well known, consists 
ae, in heating a piece of glass, say 
a window pane, to such a degree as toapproach malleability, but not 
hot enough to lose its shape; the glass in this state is instantly 
plunged into a bath composed of fatty and resinous matter, which is 
heated and maintained liquid at a temperature ranging from 300° to 
600°, according to the quality of the glass. The difference of tem- 
perature between the malleable state, about 1,400°, and that of the 
bath constitutes the temper. 

Glass in the plastic state, when plunged into cold water, will fly 
to pieces if dropped indiscriminately, but if a piece of very fluid 
glass is allowed to fall into water in the shape of a tear or drop, it 
will be perceived that the outside of the glass cools at once, while 
the inside remains partly fluid for some time, as can be distinguished 
by the red color showing through the water. This cooling will con- 
tinue until the mass is perfectly solid. This indicates that the out- 
side layer becomes at once condensed by cooling, while the inside 
remains fluid and consequently more distended. This cooling process 
goes on, the outside laver compressing the next adjoining, until the 
whole mass is thoroughly cooled. This peculiar form and state of 
glass is known as Prince Rupert’s drops. Though a hard blow may 
be struck upon the thick part of these drops, it has no perceptible 
effect, but if the thin tail end is ruptured, the whole mass instantly 
flies to pieces. The glass appears to be under a great state of ten- 
sion, and the least rupture of the equilibrium, such as the breaking 
of the slender thread terminating the drop, is sufficient to destroy 
the mass. 

Until the diseovery of tempered glass by M. De la Bastie, it had 
always been considered that unless a lamp-chimney or any other 
piece of glass was perfectly annealed, differences of temperature 
brought on suddenly would invariably cause a breakage. The Bas- 
tie glass would seem to prove this view to be erroneous, as the tem- 








pered glass can sustain sudden and extreme changes of temperature 
without breaking. Molten lead has been poured into a glass bow] or 

tumbler without producing a fracture. A piece of plate-glass tem- 
| pered by the Bastie process, having been heated among coals, was 
| suddenly plunged into cold water without producing any effect. This 
| experiment, repeated five times in succession, did not seem to impair 
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the qualities of the glass, for on dropping it from a fifth-story win- 
dow it did not break. It may be said, however, that if in the heat- 
ing the temperature should reach the point at which it would be 
annealed, the temper would be destroyed. This action does not 
seem to take place when the period of heating is not continued too 
long. A plate of glass 64 x 4} inches and three-sixteenths inch thick 
could only be broken under the shock of a weight of seven ounces 
falling thirteen feet, while an ordinary piece of glass of the same 
dimensions would break under half of that weight falling about six- 
teen inches. 

M. Siemens, of Dresden, says that the strength of glass is increased 
fifty times by being tempered. A bent plate of glass laid upon the 
floor with the convex side upward is capable of resisting the weight 
of an ordinary sized man without breaking. The glass while sub- 
jected to the weight will flatten out, but as soon as the pressure is 
removed it will spring back at once to its original shape. Hardened 
gluss seems to be less dense than ordinary glass ; it is harder, how- 
ever, and is more difficult to cut by the diamond and tempered tools; 
it also possesses a much superior elasticity over the ordinary glass. 

Since tempered glass, however, cannot be cut with the diamond 
without flying to pieces, its use must necessarily be limited to defi- 
nite sizes not requiring to be modified ; this is quite a drawback to 
its use. It would seem, however, that some of the defects have 
already been overcome, for at the Paris Exposition quite a display 
of tempered goods was made by the Societe Anonyme du Verre Trempé, 
of Paris. Among other things was quite a display of druggists’ and 
chemical glassware, mortars, pestles, beakers, covered bowls, fun- 
nels; also a variety of plain and cut-glass tumblers, goblets, decan- 
ters, globes, and chimneys; opal plates; a depolished bowl with cut 
facets; coloured glass, engraved, cut, ete. It is said that the making 
of articles varying in thickness is hazardous, as many of them are 
apt to fly to pieces either in the making or cutting. — Glassware 
Reporter. 

INEXPENSIVE FIRE-PROOF FLOOKS. 

— 4 F the many economical 
“9 forms of fire-proof floors 
may be mentioned one or 
two methods which appear to 
adapt themselves to buildings 
of small size where great 
weights are not carried. One 
of these is a wood and con- 
crete floor used in the oflice 
of the Board of Works. ‘The 
joists are cut tapering or 
A-shape, the pointed edge 
being put upwards, and are 
placed about eighteen inches 
apart; they thus form skew- 
backs to a series of flat con- 
S , crete arches, which are filled 
in upon a rough movable cent- 
ring underneath. The upper 
surface is levelled, leaving the 
points of the joists to which 
battens are fixed for the wood 
boards. ‘Though the floor is not 
absolutely fire-proof through- 
out, the joists being imbedded 
on both sides and only expos- 
ed on the lower edge, resists 

the fire for a long time. 

Allen’s system, which the 
late Mr. Allen introduced into 
several blocks of improved 
dwellings built by him, is also 
an exceedingly simple, economical, and etlicient mode of flooring 
houses. ‘The following is the plan pursued : — Bars, three inches by 
one inch, are placed across from wall to wall and built into them, 
and across these are laid one-half-inch iron rods about the same 
distance apart, forming a net-work of meshes two feet square. A 
temporary scaffolding underneath the iron-work is then fixed, and 
concrete made of Portland cement and clinkers, slag, ete., one to 
four, is thrown in to a depth of four inches, and when set the scaffold 
is removed, and a plaster ceiling can be formed. This system of im- 
bedded iron rods in concrete has been found to insure great strength 
and rigidity ; depth of flooring can be reduced, and the construction 
rendered quite fire-resisting. ‘The French use several forms of iron 
net-work flooring, in which rolled-iron T-shaped girders, placed about 
three feet apart, are crossed by flat iron bars or rods, and concrete 
or plaster filled in, submerging the iron rods, a temporary scaffold 
underneath being used. Very frequently coarse plaster-of-Paris is 
poured in to a thickness of about three inches. When hard this 
plaster stiffens the floor, and forms a good ceiling when finished by 
a fine coat. ‘The girders are sometimes tied into the walls at the 
ends by iron straps secured to vertical bolts. Square wooden joists 
laid over the girders carry the floor-boards. ‘The system known as 
Thuasne’s is formed in a similar manner, except that flat bars are 
first fixed across the girders about three feet apart, the ends passing 
through slits in wrought-iron bands which embrace the girder at 
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these intervals; the ends are then pinned to secure them. Upon 
these, and crossing them, and parallel to the girders are placed 
lighter iron rods or “ fentons” about one-half inch square, about 
nine inches apart, and bound to the flat bars by wire. Another very 
strong floor exhibited at the Paris Exhibition is the “fer tubulaire” 
plan. It consists of a girder or inverted trough of pr-section. 
These girders are placed about two feet eight inches apart from 
centre to centre, and are tied together at intervals by flat bar ties 
bolted to the bottom, of the ilanges. The flooring is either composed 
of flat hollow-brick arches placed between the girders which form 
skew-backs, and then joisted and floored with wood; or the spaces 
between the girders are filled in with hollow blocks of plaster four 
inches deep, and then floored in the same manner, or tiled upon 
plaster filling-in. Inverted trough-shaped girders, fixed about two 
feet eight inches apart, and having a depth of about four and three- 
quarter inches, and a width at the top of two and three-quarter 
inches, increasing to three or four inches at the bottom, are suitable 
for bearings of from eighteen to twenty feet. Thick slabs of concrete 
might be used in lieu of the arches of hollow-brick or blocks of plas- 
ter as a filling-in, and a very strong floor would be the result. In 
the iron net-work system the liquid concrete forms, with the iron, one 
solid slab, the bars acting to resist cross strain, and these may be so 
located in the mass as to afford the resistance to tension in the lower 
part of the concrete, leaving the concrete to take the compressive 
strain. It is singular that architects should still adopt floors for 
oflices and other buildings of wooden construction. — The Building 


News. 


ONE’S RESPECT FOR STRIKERS. 
New York, July 29, 1884, 
To tue Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— In your comments upon the bricklayers’ strike in 
this city you say that “the man who is content to do only nine-tenths 
| as much work as other people must make up his mind to see himself 
rewarded with only nine-tenths as much respect and nine-tenths as 
much comfort and happiness as his neighbors enjoy.” 

You may live in Arcadia, but remember that everybody does not. 
It may be conspicuously true in Boston that merit is rewarded; out 
of Boston it is conspicuously otherwise. So that your assertion to 
our ears here in New York, at least to the ears of those who look at 
things as they are, sounds very flat and Sunday-schoolish. 
| Come here to New York and take me for your Asmodeus, and [| 
will show you things that will make you groan. I will show you 
trains of pale-faced girls dragging homewards after working your 
demanded ten hours, yes, and twelve hours and more, and com- 
manding ne.ther respect [?] nor comfort, nor even the necessities of 
| life, unless you call three dollars a week comfort, and rays and con- 
tumely respect. Come and [ will show you what some of these virls 
arrive at. Dens, about eight feet high, heavy with smoke and beery 
smells, where girls who perhaps have “struck” and been “ black-listed,” 
finding no work, have turned to sell themselves for a living, for a 
bare living at that. Depravity? Not a bit of it. Poverty, grinding 
poverty. 

Come then up to Delmonico’s, and I will show you the landlord of 
this place spending twice as much on his lunch as these girls make 
in a week, carousing at his club, losing his thousands at poker, circu- 
lating scandals that no decent hod-carrier would mouth; this is the 
man that screwed up the rent of the den from eighty to a hundred 
last January (I speak of specific facts), and he, who has never done 
an hour’s honest work in his life, he enjoys wealth, he enjoys luxury, 
he enjoys respect —if boot-licking subserviency will pass for it, for 
it is all the respect that we pay to anybody nowadays in New York. 

Come and I will show you lying and avarice, and false-dealing and 
trickery and greed and covetousness condoned as “ business,” wor- 
shipped as “ smartness,” courted by ministers of the Gospel because 
they pay their salaries and support their churches. Come and | 
will show you that to make money and command respect you must 
do no work. ‘Those who work have privations, and filthy tenements 
and scorn for their reward; those who do no work save such work as 
the confidence-schemer does, have plenty of all good things. 

The old political economy is going out, as is the old religion and 
the bad old times generally, and the new things are coming in. 
Take measures at once to learn what the new things are, that you 
may know and teach their beauty. , 

Truly a time is coming when those who work shall receive the 
reward of their labors, but that they do now receive it no one with 
the facts before him can dare to assert. 

Respectfully yours, Joun Bevertey Rosinson. 

[We admit with sorrow the probable truthfulness of the picture our cor- 
respondent somewhat needlessly draws, but we do not think the stricture 
he would apply to our words is called for. He probably employs several 
dranghtsmen, one of whom may do his full day’s work and another only 
nine-tenths of a day’s work. Does the latter enjoy as much of his em- 
ployer’s ‘‘respect”” as the former? And, setting aside the possibility that 
the conscience of the draughtsman who “ soldiers’”’ away one-tenth of his 
time may be tender enough to prevent his enjoying a moral “ comfort and 
happiness,’’ we can hardly suppose that our correspondent is so lacking in 
ordinary business faculty as to pay the idler as high wages as the indus- 
trious worker receives, so that his material ‘‘ comfort and happiness ’’ would 
probably be more restricted than in the case of his fellow. All things are 
relative, and the man who voluntarily does less of the world’s work than 
those engaged in similar pursuits must expect to be ‘‘ rewarded” with less 











| of the world’s prizes than fall to the share of his fellows. If the bricklayers 
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had struck for so-much per hour, and if the Union would withdraw its 
claim to dictate how many hours each individual should work in a day, the 
movement would certainly not have our disapproval, as it would be a per- 
fectly legitimate attempt to better their condition, and would quickly be 
settled in one way or another by the laws of supply and demand. If the 
state of the labor market — supposing that laborers are free, anpledged and 
uncontrolled — does not justify a change, movements to effect a compulsory 
advance in wages are illegitimate and deserve only the scorn of fair-minded 
men. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





ONE MORE COMPETITION. 
CHEYENNE, Wyo. TER., July 23, 1884. 
To THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, —1 would like your opinion on the following: About 
the 4th of June, the Chamber of Commerce in Denver advertised for 
competitive plans for a Chamber Building, to cost twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars and not to exceed that price. Seven sets of plans were 
handed in on the day appointed, the 19th of June, and our plans and 
drawings were accepted; but they were afraid the building would 
cost more than the stated amount, so they requested us to get upa 
full set of working-drawings, details and specifications, and then to 
get sume responsible contractor to figure the building. We did 
so, and got two figures from two of the most responsible contractors 
in Denver. The lowest figure for the entire job complete was some- 
thing under twenty-two thousand dollars, and the other between 
twenty-four and twenty-five thousand doliars. Now they have 
thrown ours out, and got another architect, of Denver, to put ina 
plan, and it has been accepted, and we knew nothing of it until our 
plans were returned yesterday, with thanks, and I understand that 
the new building will cost more than the amount stated above. 
Don’t you think that we will be perfectly right to sue them for three 
and one-half per cent on the cost of our building ? 

We are, yours respectfully, VicrTiMs. 

[Mucu depends upon the terms of competition offered by the Chamber of 
Commerce, and tacitly agreed to by the competitors, and something also 
upon the mode in which the acceptance of the * Victims’”’ plan was signi- 
fied tothem. If the latter were, in unmistakeable language, promised the 
commission for the erection of the building, provided it could be carried out 
within a given piice, and if they further proved, by the estimates of reliable 
coutractors, that it could be built within that price, they can claim the full 
amount which they would have been entitled to receive for their completed 
service. Ina case of this kind, if a contract for the performance of a given 
service can be proved, and the one who was engaged to perform the service 
is ready and willing and able to carry out his part of the agreement, the 
other party is not at liberty either to withdraw altogether, or to prevent the 
person whom he has employed from carrying out bis commission to the end, 
except on condition of paying the latter the full amount which he would 
have earned by complete performance of the duty for which he was 
engaged, with damages, if any can be proved, for injury to his business or 
character by an abrupt dismissal. ; wiys 

In order, however, to secure the protection of the law, the “ Victims 
must be sure that they can establish the fact of having been engaged by 
the Chamber of Commerce. either as the result of their compliance with 
terms of competition promising such engagement without reserve to the suc- 
cessful competitor, or by some subsequent act. If they cannot prove this, it 
would be a waste of time to claim auything from anybody; and the “ Vice- 
tims” may console themselves with the reflection that the ‘*‘ ideas’’ which 
they have been gulled into furnishing gratis for the benefit of the friends of 
members of the Chamber of Commerce in question will probably serve to 
bring reputation to some one who needs it more than they do, — Eps, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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ENGLISH AND FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL JOUR- 
NALS. 
HARTFORD, CONN., August 1, 1854. 
To tue Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Please mention the best French and the best English 
illustrated architectural paper, my object being to study contemporary 
work in those countries. 

It would be desirable, although a minor matter, to have the plates 
Yours, H. 

[Tux best English architectural journal so far as illustrations go — num- 
ber, scope and geveral excellence being considered —is unquestionably the 

juilding News. The French have no illustrated weekly journal of similar 
character. La Semaine des Constructeurs, the leading weekly, contains at 
most one or two illustrations. Of the monthly publications, La Revue Gen- 
erale de l Architecture is the best. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


similar in size to those of your paper. 








MEASURING SLATING. 
EAST SAGINAW, MICH., July 28, 1884. 

To rue Eprtors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Gentlemen, — Will you kindly inform me of the customary manner 
of measuring slater’s work. There is a point in dispute between the 
principal and sub-contractor (slater) on one of my works which must 
shortly be submitted to me. The question is this: The roof of the 
building has nine dormer-windows and a tower, all with correspond- 
ing openings through the roof, the total area of which amounts to 
over five squares. Said slater claims for all the openings, also for 
all the dormer and tower roofs. His agreement with the principal 
contractor was to do the work at so much * per square.” Your advice 
would be of value to me. Very respectfully, 

SUBSCRIBER. 

(Tue usual method of measuring slating, so far as we know, is to take the 
actual number of squares to be slated, allowing six inches extra around hips, 
vulleys, dormers, etc., and to add to this a figure for hips, valleys and the 
other cuttings at so much per lineal fuot, It is quite possible that a slater 
might, to save himself the trouble of measuring the latter, estimate the 
roof as an unbroken surface, thinking that what he saved in the actual area 








| covered wou'd make up the extra cost of cutting for hips and valleys; and 


**Subscriber’’ would do well to ascertain whether this was actually the 
case, and whether the price per square at which the work was taken indi- 
cated the fairness of this mode of estimating. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT.]} 











NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 
Tennessee Marsie.— East Tennessee marble is reported to be sell- 
ing for 100 per cent more than Italian marble in leading markets. 





ACCIDENT CAUSED BY AN Overneap Wire.— The Liverpool Mer- 
cury of the 25th ultimo, says: A singular accident caused by the 
breaking of a telegraph-wire connecting the North Staffordshire in- 
tirmary with the surgeries of the various visiting surgeons of the 
district, occurred at Hanley. ‘The wire broke in Cannon Street, Hanley, 
and knocked down a chimney of a house to which it was attached, the 
chimney and the brickwork falling on the roof of a kitchen and demol- 
ishing it. The wire rebounding and curling up in the street caught 
hold of a child five years of age, iifted it up in the air some distance 
and dashed it to the ground, rendering it insensible and injuring one of 
its legs severely. 





Errect or an Evecrric-Ligut on aN Orcuestra.—One of the 
best eleetric-light systems was recently introduced into the Court 
Theatre at Stuttgart. Quite unexpectedly the orchestra immediately 
showed signs that they disapproved of the new means of illumination, 
and they have petitioned the management to restore the old oil lamps. 
The orchestra state that the brilliancy of the electric-lights has an 
unpleasant effect upon the nerves, and that it has become difficult to 
follow the baton of the conductor. To ascertain whether there may 
not be something substantial in these alleged grievances a committee of 
oculists and disinterested musicians has been officially appointed. — 
Exchange ‘ 





PaintinG SHinGLep Roors. — More shingle roofs are painted now 
than ever before in the history of building in this country. It is mostly 
seen in cities and suburban towns, although in the country it is by no 
means rare. Considerable inquiry has led to the conclusion that many 
have their roofs painted to add to their appearance, which in many 
cases it certainly does, while others labor under the impression that the 
paint acts as a preservative to the shingles. ‘The latter are probably 
right providing the paint is renewed as often as it needs to be. If the 
roof is allowed to remain with the paint partly worn off the shingles 
will retain more moisture, and consequently decay sooner than they 
would were they not painted at all. On the score of durability, how- 
ever, little can be gained in cost by painting. A good shingle roof 
unpainted will last a great many years, and the expense of painting ita 
few times would replace it. One painter, who had painted the roof of 
his own house, when questioned by a representative of the Lumberman, 
used good logic, from his standpoint. He thought that painting a roof 
would add somewhat to its length of life. ‘ You see,” he said, “ that I 
have painted mine. I do for myself what I desire to do for others. If I 
did not the influence would be bad.” — Northwestern Lumberman. 

A Co.ossus or CoLossi.—In the course of the excavations at San 
(Zoan-Tanis) there have been disclosed several portions of a red granite 
colossal statue of Rameses II, which, when whole, must have been the 
largest statue known. It appears to have been a standing figure of the 
usual type, crowned with the crown of Upper Egypt, and supported up 
the back by a pilaster. Judging from the dimensions of various parts, 
such as the ear and the instep, and comparing the proportionate size of 
the cartouches (which are three feet wide) with those engraved upon 
other statues, this colossus must have been 98 feet high from the foot 
to the crown. Together with its pedestal, which we can scarcely doubt 
was in one piece with it, it would altogether be about 115 feet high. 
The great toe measures 18 inches across. That it was a monolith is 
almost certain, from the fact that all the largest statues are without any 
joint; nor does this seem incredible, since there are obelisks nearly as 
long. But this may claim to have been the tallest and heaviest statue 
that we know of, as the figure alone would weigh 700 tons, to which the 
accessories would probably add as much again. A total weight of 1,200 
tons is most likely under, rather than over the actual sum. The statue 
has been cut up into building-blocks by Shekank II, and used in the 
construction of the great pylon; hence, only small pieces of a few tons 
each are now to be seen. — W. Flinders Petne’s Report. 





Gas-Lient vs. Ececrric-Lignt 1n Foogy Weatner.—Captain Chad- 
wick, naval attaché to the United States Legation in London, is in 
frequent attendance at the South Foreland, making careful observations 
of the lights which are being tested there under the superintendence 
of Trinity House. These tests will extend over a period of several 
months, and will be the most complete and elaborate ever made. The 
Elder Brethren of Trinity House appear determined to settle the ques- 
tion of the respective advantages of gas, oil and electricity as light-house 
illuminators, particularly with regard to their powers of penetration 
through abnormal atmospheres. The experiments so far made show 
that the popular notion of the penetrating powers of the three illumi- 
nants named is grossly erroneous. For instance, it has been found that an 
electric-light so brilliant that it can hardly be looked at on a clear night 
from a distance of three miles is but little more penetrating through a 
dense fog than a very much smaller illuminating power of gas. The 
chief objection to gas is the great amount of heat it engenders. This 
affects the lenses, and makes it necessary to limit the amount of gas 
used. But for its heat a sufficient amount of gas to equal the illuminat- 
ing power of a given electric-light could be used,in which case the 
South Foreland experiment demonstrates that the gas-light would prove 
the more penetrating light in hazy weather. It has been found that it 
requires a double quantity of electriclight to make a perceptible in- 
creased penetration over a single quantity of gas ina fog. The results 
. these experiments are deeply interesting the scientists. — Boston 
SJOUTHA 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


‘Reported .or The American Architect and Building News.) 





{Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
ts provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
erally from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail ioustrations, may be obtained 
Jommissioner ‘atents, at hing 
twenty-sive cents.) v 4 — a os 





302,581, BURGLAR-ALARM. — Leonard D, North 
Hannibal H. Ingham, and Frank W. Ingham, Chi 
cago, lll. 

302,582. PNEUMATIC Door-CHECK. — Gustavus S. 
Perkins, Hartford, Conn. 

302,583. WATER-CLOSET JOINT, — Charles F. Pike, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

302,584. M&rcoury-SEAL TRAP. —Charles F, Pike, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

302,585. ‘TRAP FOR WASHSTANDS, ETC. — Charles 
F. Pike, Philadelphia, Pa. 

302,586. METALLIC SHINGLE. —Geo, C. Plummer, 
Brimfield, Lil. 

302,589. ELEVATOR,— Frank M. Reynolds, and Geo. 
C. Tewksbury, Newark, N. J. 

302,592. WATER-CLOSET, —James Laughland Rox- 
burgh, and Wilson Glover, Charleston, S. C. 

302,504. Larcn, — Wendelin Seng, Chicago, Ill. 

302,595. AUGER-Bit,— Henry L. Shaler, Deep 
River, Conn. 

302,602. — ELEVATOR, — George C. Tewksbury, and 
Frank M. Reynolds, Newark, N. J. 

302,609. FARMER'S AND DRAINER’S COMBINED 
LEVEL AND PLANE-TABLE. — Harry Wells, Zebulon, 
Ga, 

302,621. CHIMNEY. — Leonard E. Clawson, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

302,628. DvoR-HANGER. — Henry Fleming, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

302,638. WEATHER-BOARD GAUGE.—Jobn T, Shank, 
Springfield, Mo. 

302,646. COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE OF 
BRICK OR ARTIFICIAL STONE, — George R. Bare, and 
James A. Douglass, Columbiana, O. 

302,657. REVERSIBLE LATCH, — C. Raymond Heiz- 
mann, and William E. Deibert, Reading, Pa. 

302,659. RATCHET-WRENCH. — Walter J. Hunter, 
Greensburg, Pa, 

302,666. WaATtR-CLOSET AND TRAP. — Samuel G. 
MeFarland, New York, N. Y. 

302,667. TRAP FOR WATER-CLOSETS, — Samuel G. 
McFarland, New York, N. Y. 

302,682. FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — John W. Bishop, 
New Haven, Conn. 

302,702. STEAM-RADIATOR. — Gustav Blau, Jr., 
Jersey City, N. J. 

713. CESSPOOL, — Eugene Dieterich, Anniston, 





302,714. Fire-PRooF SHUTTER. — William H. Dol- 
man, New York, N. Y. 

302,721. ELevatTuR. —John Foreman, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

302,728. Wasre-PirpeE TRAP, — Thomas C, Har- 
grave, Minneapolis, Minn. 

302,742. COMPOSITION FOR FILLING Woop, — Mi- 
chael Kunz, Oberhausen-Augsburg, Germany. 

302,743. COMPOSITION FOR POLISHING Woop, — 
Michael Kunz, Oberhausen-Augsburg, Germany. 

302,760. PirE-WRENCH. — Thomas Mokler, Luding- 
ton, Mich. 

302,765. HoLLow AUGER. — Samuel Harmon New- 
comb, Port Williams, Nova Scotia, Can. 

302,767. ATTACHMENT FOR SQUARES FOR BUILD- 
ERS’ AND JOINERS’ Use.— Andrew G. Olson, and 
John McFarlane, Duluth, Minn. 

302,771. LUMBER-EL&VATOR. — John Paul, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

302,773. KiInG FOR HAND-RAILS, — Daniel Peters, 
Cineinnati, O. 

302,776. ELevaror.—Charles E. Reid, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

302,792. WEATHER-BOARD GAUGE. — Edward D. 
Stacey, and William K. Vance, Corsicana, Tex. 

302,801. CUTTER FOR DRESSING SroNe, — Frank 
Trier, Westminster, County of Middlesex, Eng. 

302.824. STAY-ROLLER FOR Doors. — Jacob Brink- 
erhoff, Auburn, N. Y. 

302,842. MONKEY-WRENCH. — Samuel H. Hegin- 
bottom, Robert C. Hayton, and William H. Hayton, 
East Saginaw, Mich. 

302,843. SUBMERGED Force-Pump.— Louis Her- 
bert, Hickville, Cal. 

302,847. Door-HANGER, — Wm. E. Jaques, Cleve- 
land, O. 

302,858. Lime-Bix, —Traman T. Moulton, Neenah, 
Wis. 

302,872. BRICK-MACHINE. — William H. Stewart, 
Boonville, Mo. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK, 





Baltimore. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report twenty- 
two permits have been granted, the more important 
of which are the following :— 

A. H. Brinton, three-st’y brick building (square), 
ns Chase St., between Greenmount Ave. and For- 
rest Pl. 

G. H. Kuhet, four-st’y brick building, e s Sharp 
St., between Barnet and Lexington Sts. 

Jos. Turner, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, w s Mad- 
ison St., commencing 8 w cor. Robert St. 





J. Gerwig, 3 three-st’y brick buildings, w s Madi- 
son St., 8 0} Robert St., and 14 three-st’y brick build- 
ings, e 8 Eutaw P],., commencing n e cor. Presstman 
St 


Wm. B. Whiteside, 4 three-st’y brick buildings, 
es Fremont St., commencing n e cor. —— St. 

Myer A. Nusbaum, three-st’y brick building, s s 
Baltimore St., e of Broadway. 

John Coyle, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, w s Fulton 
Ave., n w cor. Presstman St. 

my Bhnmen' three-st’y brick building, n s Sugar 
Alley, between Light and Charles Sts. 

Jas. Cassidy, three-st’y brick building, ws Front 
St., between Low and Fayette Sts. 


Boston. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick. — Dale St., cor. Regent 
St., Ward 21, for M. C. Grant, family-hotel, 43’ x 64’, 
four-st’y flat; M. C, Grant, builder. 

Tremont St., Nos. 990-994, cor. Hammond St., 
Ward 19, Joseph Milmore, store, 20’ x 38’, one-st’y 
flat; Martin Beatty, builder. 

Wood St., cor. Taylor St., Ward 24, for Old Colony 
R. R. Co., passenger-station, 28’ x 64’, one-st’y pitch; 
H. P. Oakman, builder. 

Commonwealth Ave., No. 309, cor. Hereford St., 
Ward 11, for John F. Andrew, dwell., 45’ x 83’, four- 
st’y pitch; Norcross Bros., builders. 

Central Sq., Nos. 14 and 16, Ward 2, for Robert 
Rausch, dwell. and stores, 37’ and 42/ x 42/, three-st’y 
flat; A. & J. McLaren, builders. 

Wood.— Trenton St., Nos. 217 and 219, for Thomas 
Kellough, 2 dwells., 21’ x 46’, two-st’y mansard; 
Frame & Patten, builders. 


Brooklyn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Manhattan Ave., 1 e cor, Nor- 
man Ave., 5 three-st’y mansard roof stores and 
dwells,, tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; owners and 
builders, Randall & Miller, 497 Fourth St. 

Dupont St., No. 137, n 8, 200’ e Manhattan Ave., 
three-st’y frame tenement, cmon roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, Mrs. ey Creighton, on premises; archi- 
tect, J. Denner; builders, Post & Walker. 

Sizth Ave., w 8, 40’ n Twenty-first St., 3 three-st’y 
frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner 
and carpenter, Sampson B. Oulton, 165 Fourteenth 
St.; architect, W. Wirth; mason, Anthony McGrath. 

Duryea St., 88, 150’ w Bushwick Ave., 2 two-st’y 
dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,600; owner, Eliza- 
beth B. Storty, 913 Hancock St.; builder, A. A. Far- 
don and S. H. Post. 

Kent St., No. 193, n 8, 3007 e Manhattan Ave., 
three-st’y frame tenement, gravel roof; cost, $4,200; 
owner, Peter Bollin, Kent St.; architect, F. Weber; 
builders, Post & Walker. 

Floyd St., No. 338, 8 8, 175’ w Lewis Ave., three- 
st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,700; owner, 
J. Kirchner, 762 Park Ave.; architect, Th. Engel- 
hardt; builders, Ulrich Maurer and Michael Met- 
zen, 

Putnam Ave., 0 8, 160! w Stuyvesant Ave., 4 two- 
st’y brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; 
owner and builder, Jas. W. Stewart, 373 Quincy St. 

Bedford Ave., No. 505, n e cor. De Kalb Ave., 
three-st’y brick store and meeting-room, asphalt 
roof; cost, about $8,000; owner, ete., John Clarke, 
675 Willoughby Ave. 

Bergen St., Nos. 20 and 22, four-st’y brick manu- 
factory, gravel roof; cost, $8,400; owner, Estate of 
D. K. Ducker, Fulton St.; architect, W.A. Mundell; 
builders, Thos. Dobbin and J. B. Jacobs. 

Jefferson St., No. 20, 8 8, 225/e Broadway, two-st’y 
frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, Henry 
Meinck; architect, H. Vollweiler. 

Broadway, ¢ 8, 25/ n Locust St., 2 three-st’y frame 
tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $4,500;,owner, Mag- 
dalena Schneider, 261 S St.; architect, H. Voll- 
weiler; builder, Geo. Loefiier. 

Tremont St., No. 98, three-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $5,300; owner, Ellen Ryan, on premises; 
architect, Fred. E. Lockwood; builder, D. J. Lynch. 

Stuyvesant Ave., n w cor. Hancock St., two-st’y 
and French roof brick dwell., slate and tin roof; 
cost, $6,000; owner and builder, B. Linikin, 216 
Greene Ave.; architect, A. Hill. 

Gates Ave., Nos. 973, 975 and 977, 100’ e Patchen 
Ave., 3 three-st’y brick stores and tenements, tin or 

ravel roofs; cost, each, $8,500; owner and architect, 
sche McGarry, 583 Monroe St. 

Sixth St., n 8, 297! 10” w Sixth Ave., 3 two-st'y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,500; owner, 
architect and carpenter, Thos. Butler, 457 Sixth 
Ave.; mason, Thos. Nash. 

De Kalb Ave., 8 8, between Bushwick and Ever- 
reen Aves,, two-st’y brick workshop, tin roof; cost, 
6,500; owners, The Little Sisters of the Poor, Bush- 

wick and De Kalb Aves.; architects, Parfitt Bros.; 
builders, E. T. Rutan and H. J. Brown. 

Hanover Pl., w 8s, 132! n Livingston St., eng S| 
brick and terra-cotta gymnasium, tin roof; also, Ful- 
ton St.,8 8, 40’ e Bond St., four-st’y brick and terra- 
cotta stone-trimmed building for entrance and class 
rooms, slate and gravel roof; also, Bond St., 68, 67/8 
Fulton St., four-st’y brick building, for administra- 
tive building of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, tin, slate and gravel roof; cost for three build- 
ings, estimated $150,000; owners, Alanson Trask, 
Virginia M. Monroe, and D. W. McWilliams, lega- 
tees of Fred. Marquard; architects, \Parfitt Bros.; 
superintending builder, H. N. F. Marshall. 

Soon St., n 8, 104/ 10 w Clason Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brick tenements, gravel roofs; cost, each, $5,000; 
owner, etc., William Taylor, 83 Third Pl. 

Decatur St., s 8, 80’ e Sumner Ave., three-st’y 
brown-stone dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,000; owner 
F. J. McBrien, 21 Bainbridge St.; architect, Amzi 
Hill. 

Broadway, 8 © cor. Ellery St., three-st’y frame 
store and dwell., tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Wm. 
Ruthmann, Broadway, cor. Suydam St.; architect 
Th. Engelhardt; builders, H. Bruchhauser and 
Christ. Schneider. 

Stockholm St., No. 90,n 8, 200/e Evergreen Ave., 
two-st’y frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $3,800; owner, 
Wm. Dieckmann, 125 Elm St.; architect, Th. Engel- 
hardt; builder, John Rueger. 

Stockton St., Nos. 316 and 318, 8 8, 350’ e Lewis 
Ave., 2 three-st’y frame tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
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each, $4,800; owners, E. & A. Weber, 36 Sumner 
Ave.; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

North Fourth St., n 8, 150 w Fourth St., rear, 
three-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, $3,800; 
owner, Mrs. Jane Barrowclift, 127 North Fourth St.; 
architect and mason, A. Keupp; carpenter, John 
Rueger. 

Prospect Pl., No. 206, three-st’y and basement 
brick and brown-stone dwell., tin roof; cost, $6,000; 
owner, Wm. Bruce, 447 West Sixty-first St., New 
con architect, W. M. Coots; builder, J. H. Gal- 

er. 

anhattan Ave., e 8, 268 n Calyer St., 6 four-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, $9,000; owner, John 
Kuntz, Calyer St., cor. Eckford St.; builder, J. 
Rooney. 

ALTERATIONS, — Broadway, cor. Graham and Flush- 
ing Aves., add two stories to extension; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Henry Battermann, on premises; architect 
Th. Engelhardt; builders, M. Smith and ©. L, John. 
son. 

Chicago. 


BUILDING PERMITS.—L. E. Larson, four-st’y store 
and dwell., 1058 Milwaukee Ave.; cost, $8,500; archi- 
tect, H. Kley. 

J. B. Sherwood, two-st’y store and dwell., 143 West 
Jackson St.; cost, $3,000. 
Mrs. Green, addition, 47-49 Jefferson St.; cost, $4,- 


000. 

W.H. Steckler, 2 three-st’y dwells., 439-441 La- 
salle Ave.; cost, $20,000; architects, Bauer & Hill. 

P. Seahan, two-st’y dwell., 3145 Butterfield St.; 
cost, $2,500. 

A. E. Case, 2 one-st’y cottages, 3829-33 Lasalle 
Ave.; cost, $2,500. 

Tobin, Hambler & Co., addition to foundry, 869- 
875 Halsted St.; cost, $3,000. 
_A. Pehike, two-st’y flats, Hastings St.; cost, $3,- 


700, 

H. Bayston, two-st’y dwell., 398 South Western 
Ave.; cost, $2,500. 

F. Sporer, two-st’y dwell., 334 Dayton St.; cost, 
$2,600. 

Mrs. Heller, two-st’y dwell., 2964 Wabash Ave.; 
cost, $6,000; architect, H. Nelson. 

W. H: Thomas & Sons, two-st’y dwell., 1397 Jack- 
son St.; cost, $2,500; architect and builder, W. H. 
Thomas. 

M. Lonaz, two-st’y addition to dwell., 719 Allport 
Ave.; cost, $4,000; builder, M. Holec. 

A. Kuane, three-st’y dwell., 149 Racine Ave.; cost, 
$2,500. 

D. R. Frazier, two-st’y dwell., 916 Monroe St.; 
cost, $10,000; architect, A. Smith. 

E. Hehoe, two-st’y dwell., 3940 Butler St.; cost, 


$3,000. 
P. H. Wick, three-st’y flats, 147 Centre Ave.; cost, 
6, 5 
ih Jeske, two-st’y dwell., 158 Willow St.; cost, $4,- 
000 


hg Rosin, two-st’y flats, 99-101 Wood St.; cost, $4,- 
200. 

F, Wolz, three-st’y dwell., 151 Indiana St.; cost, 
$6,500; architect, E. Baumann. 

J. P. Atwater, 8 three-st’y stores and dwells., 353 
367 Van Buren St., cost, $50,000; architect, C. 
Wheeler. 

Mrs. Johnson, two-st’y dwell., 303 West Division 
St.; cost, $2,500. 

J. Good, two-st’y dwell., 165 Sheffield St.; cost, 
$3,500. 

A. Moser, two-st’y dwell., 155 Canalport Ave.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, A. Bessler. 

A. L. Waarich, two-st’y dwell., 1475 Milwaukee 
Ave.; cost, $3,800. 

C. J. Dangler, two-st’y dwell., 2918 Prairie Ave.; 
cost, $14,000; architect, L. B. Dixon; builder, J. 
Phillips. 

Messrs. Trumbull, 2 three-st’y stores and dwells., 
2120-22 State St.; cost, $14,000; architects, Burling 
& Whitehouse. 

Cincinnati. 


CourtT-HowsE. — The contracts for the cellar of the 
new county court-house have been awarded as fol- 
lows: limestone work, James Finnegan, $2,400; 
aan, John Boyle, $900; brickwork, J. M. Blair, 

20,115. 

Mr. J. W. McLaughlin, the architect, is busy now 
upon the drawings of the superstructure, and it has 
been decided to tear down the front on Main St., 
thus giving the architecta clean sheet for that much 
of the work, which he has taken advantage of by de- 
signing a Romanesque facade, and it promises to be 
very successful. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Wm. Holmes, two-st’y frame 
dwell., cor. Highland and Carlyle Sts.; cost, $6,000. 

John Matthews, two-and-one-half-st’y frame 
dwell., Mt. Adams; cost, $9,000. 

R. E. Taylor, addition to three-st’y brick dwell., 
cor. Fourth and Broadway; cost, $2,000, 

H. J. Eddy, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. Beecher 
and Orchard Sts.; cost, $5,000. 

Theo. Wintering, four-st’y brick dwell., cor. 
Cleauxbell and Green Sts.; cost, $2,400. 

T. P. Carroll, two-and-one-half-st’y brick dwell., 
Mt. Auburn; cost, $3,500. 

F. A. Felthaus, three-st’y brick dwell., cor. War- 
saw Pike and Park Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

H. Baska, two-and-one-half-st’y brick dwell., cor. 
Colerain and Forest Sts.; cost, $3,000. 

H. Schwilzer, two-st'y frame dweil., cor. West- 
wood Ave. and Orchard St.; cost, $2,300. 

Louis Vogel, two-st’y brick dwell., Lick Run Pike; 
cost, $2,500. 

Alex. Carlor, three-st’y brick dwell., cor. Hatch 
and Patterson Sts.; cost, $4,000. 

Total amount for week, 353,700. 

Repairs for week, 36,360. 

Total permits to date, 517. 


New York. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. — On the n 8 of One Hundred 
and Thirty-first St., between Seventh and Kighth 
Aves., a brick and brown-stone flat, 18’ x 80’, is to be 
built for Mr. S. E. Holland, at a cost of $18,000, 
from designs of Mr. G. W. Da Cunha. - 

At No, 227 East One Hundred and Sixteenth St., a 
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five-st’y fiat, 20’ x 63’, is to be built for Mr. Isaac E. 
Wright, from designs of Messrs. Cleverdon & Putzel. 

EXTENSION. — The Broner House is to have a 25/ x 35/ 
extension built and interior alterations made from 
designs of Mr. Geo. Edward Harding. 

Houses. —On the ns of Fifty-seventh St., 250’ w of 
Sixth Ave., a house, 23’ front, is to be erected from 
designs of Mr. Edward E. Raht. 

LABORATORY. — Tbe laboratory for Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the gift of Mr. Carnegie, is to be from designs of 
Mr. W. Halsey Wood; the cost will be not less than 
$50,000. 

BUILDING PEeRMiItTs.— East Forty-fifth St., No. 108}, 
three-st’y brick stable, gravel roof; cost, $3,000; 
owners, Cornelius O'Reilly, 34 East Forty-fifth St., 
also Thos. J. and Michael J. O'Reilly; builders, 
O'Reilly Bros. 

Third Ave., No. 2191, four-st’y brick furniture 
warehouse, tin roof; cost, $20,000; owner, John 
Lynch, 265 West One Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
St.; architect, A. Spence. 

One Hundred and Thirty-seventh St., n 8, 115’ e 
Alexander Ave., four-st’y brick dwell., school and 
chapel, tin roof; cost, $14,300; owner, John J. 
Hughes, 230 Alexander Ave.; architect, A. Arc- 
tander. 

Bowery, Nos. 
hotel, tin roof, 
main building, 


45 and 47, five-st’y brick and stone 
with garden-building in rear; cost, 
$35,000; garden-building, $15,000; 
owner, Wm. A. Martin, 15 East Thirty-eighth St.; 
architect, L. H. Broome. 

East Sixty-third St., No. 310, four-st’y brick store 
and tenement, tin roof; cost, $13,500; lessee, Henry 
Hohn, 314 East Sixty-third St. 

Third Ave., es, 167’ n One Hundred and Thirty- 
ninth St., three-st’y brick store and dwell., tin roof; 
cout, $4,500; owner, August Stumpfel, 49 Stanton 
St.; architect, J. Brandt, 

East One E'undred and Fifty-second St., No. 478, 
two-st’y frame dwell. and store, tin roof; cost, $3,500; 
owner, Thomas Creamer, 480 East One Hundred and 
Fifty-second St.; architect, Charles McCloskey; 
builder, Jas. McCloskey. 

Tenth Ave., w 8, 50’ n One Hundred and Second 
St., 2 five-st’y brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$16,000; owner, Franklin A. Thurston, 62 East One 
Hundred and Thirty-third St.; architect, Theo. E. 
Thomson. 

West Fifty-third St., No. 131, five-st’y brick and 
stone tenement, tin roof; cost, $16,000; owner, Chris- 
topher Mooney, 220 West Forty-eighth St.; archi- 
tect, W. S. Jennings; builder, Samuel McMillan. 

One Hundred and Fourth St., n 8, 200’ w Tenth 
Ave., 3 four-st’y brown-stone front dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, each, $15,500; owners, Jas. B. Gillie, 538 West 
Fifty-first St., and Martha A. Lawson and Alexan- 
der Walker (one-eighth each); architect, M. Louis 
Ungrich. 

East Sixteenth St., Nos. 521 and 523, 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner, 
Michael Larken, 350 East Fifteenth St.; architect, 
Fred. Jenth. 

East Forty-second St., No. 234, five-st’y brick tene- 
ment, tin roof; cost, $14,000; owners, Gordon Bros., 
139 East Fortieth St.; architect, Jas. W. Cole. 

ALTERATIONS. — West Thirty-seventh St., No. 39, 
three-st’'y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Geo. W. Smith, exr., on premises; architect, 
John Sexton; builder, Jas. H. Stualey. 

West Thirty-eighth St., No. 25, one-st’y and base- 
ment brick extension, tin roof; cost, $5,000; owner, 
Auguste Pottier, 121 East Twenty-ninth St.; archi- 
tects, D. & J. Jardine. 

Fifth Ave., 8 @ cor. Thirtieth St., one-st’y brick 
extension, tin roof, new store front to first st’y 
and internal alterations; cost, $38,000; owner, Fred- 
erick Beck, 2008 Fifth Ave.; architects, J. C. Cady & 
Co. 

Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Orrianna St., n of Hunting- 
don St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 13/ 6/7 x 30/; Jno. Freil- 
ing, owner. 

awrence St.,n of Huntingdon St., two-st’y dwell., 
17’ x 25’ 6”; Eldridge & Steward, owners. 

Mascher St., below York St., two-st’y building, 
28’ x 74’; Geo. S. Thompson. 

East Huntingdon St., No. 548, two-st’y dwell., 20’ 
x 38’; Harbach & Auchter, contractors. 

Thirty-first St., cor. Thompson St., four-st’y malt- 
house, and four-st’y kiln, 39 x 96’ and 60’ x 60’; Jas. 
B. Doyle, contractor. 

Thirty-first St., cor. Master St., four-st’y brewery, 
48’ x 48/; J. B. Doyle, contractor. 

Point St., cor. Gunn Ave., three-st’y factory, 30! v 
32’ 6; J. N. Patterson, contractor. 

Wharton St., cor. Grove St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., 18’ x 40’; Juo. Gibson, contractor. 

Mitchell St., below Martin St., two-st’y dwell., 17’ 
x 47’; Geo. Gillett, owner. 


Francis St. No. 1701, three-st’y front building, 21’ | 


x 41’; Devitt & Son, contractors. 

Ninth St., cor. Huntingdon St., three-st’y store 
and dwell., and 6 two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 43’ and 18’ x 
bo’; F. A. Collomer, owner. 

Darien St., cor. Huntingdon St., two-st’y store and 
dwell., and 7 two-st’y dwells., 12’ x 28’ and 18’ x 30/ 
6”; F. A. Collomer, owner. 

Fairmount Ave., No, 2324, three-st’y dwell., 17’ x 
30’; R. W. Sitter, contractor; 

Frankford Road, cor. Allegheny Ave., 2 three-st’y 
stores and dwells., 15’ x 52’; F. W. Hauss, contractor. 

Forty-sixth St., n of Silverton Ave., one-st’y 
chapel, 20’ x 36’; H. M. Martin, contractor. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Seventy-three permits have 
been issued since our last report. Those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows: — 

A. Coofer, 4 adjacent two-st’y brick tenement- 
houses; cost, $8,000; contractor, A. Coofer. 

A. Coofer, 3 adjacent two-st’'y brick tenement- 
houses; cost, $6,000; contractor, A. Coofer. 

Casper Oirter, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick tenement- 
houses; cost, $6,200; contractor, B. Koester. 

G. Boehmer, two-st’y brick mansard roof dwell.; 
cost, $4,400; architect, C. May; contractor, L. Jai- 


er. 
es Stanghoener, two-st’y brick mansard roof 





dwell.; cost, $4,000; architect, C. May; contractor, 
L. Jaiger. 

Margaret Ettling, two-st’y brick mansard roof 
dwell.; cost, $2,900; contractor, George Gerber. 

Mrs. Eliza Walsh, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick tene- 
ments; cost, $3,000; contractor, Geo. M. Roeder. 

Fred. Tentrap, 4 adjacent two-st'y brick tene- 
ments; cost, $2,800; architects, C. B. Clark & Co.; 
contractor, Henry Pitcher. 

H. Ellerbrock, double brick two-st’y dwell.; cost, 
$3,500; contractor, F. Giese. 

Dr. Louis Hauck, two-st’'y brick dwell.; 
$6,500; contractor, W. C. Popp. 

Lutheran St. Paul Church, addition to brick 
church; cost, $2,500; contractor, Erdbuegger. 

Mitchell Furniture Co., 3 adjacent three-st’y brick 
tenements; cost, $12,000; architect, Paul Hush; con- 
tract sub-let. 

J.J. Swift, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick dwells.; cost, 
$4,000; contractor, Bollhaggen. 

Larenz Koerpel, two-st’y store and dwell.; cost, 
$2,600; architect, O. Roeder; contractors, W. Her- 
kenhoff & Bro. 

A. Deane, two-st’y store and dwell.; cost, $2,500; 
architect, P. Hush; contractor, D. Clifford. 

Stephen Pray, 2 adjacent two-st'y brick tenements; 
cost, $3,700; architect, W. Shaper; contractor, A. 
Dietz. 

Sacred Heart Parish, two-st’y addition to school; 
cost, $2,500; contractor, Jno. Castello. 


cost, 


Bitty C. Billufs, two-st’y brick dwell.; eae $3,450; | 


architect, Johnson; contractor, H. E. Roac 

Mrs. Klyman, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $3,800; 
architect, A. Grable; contractor, W. L. Wickwire. 

Chas. E. Lilsley, two-st’y brick mansard dwell.; 
cost, $5,000; architect, Chas. E. Illsley; contractor, 
J. H. Dunlap. 

M. P. Brazill, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $2,500; 
contractor, M. B. Scanlon. 

Chas. Schlecht; 2 adjacent two-st’y brick stores 
and tenements; cost, $3,900; M. Risse, contractor. 

F. Kulage, two-st’y brick tenement; cost, $2,800; 
contractors, S. Quanti & Son. 

Jno. Muhoff, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick stores and 
tenements; cost, $2,800; architect, A. Druiding; con- 
tractor, F. C, Schmitz. 

Otto Koerner, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $6,000; 
contractor, A. Whri. 

A. Waldner, two-st’y brick store and dwell.; cost, 
$3,800; contractor, T. Gugerty. 

J. M. Loenhardt, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick tene- 
ments; cost, $3,000; contractors, B. Weber & Co. 

E. C. Becker, three-st’y brick warehouse; cost, 
$18,000; architects, B. Weber & Co. 

James Biddle, 3 adjacent two-st’y brick tenement- 
houses; cost, $12,000; contractors, B. Snyder & Co. 

Louis Louenthal, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick tene- 
ments; cost, $2,600; contractor, F. Knittel. 

Fred, Messmer, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $4,500; 
architect, A. Beinke; contract sub-let. 

Mrs. Lipphart, 2 adjacent two-st’y brick tenements; 
cost, $4,700; contractor, A. Whri. 


Washington, D. C. 


BUILDING Permits. — The following permits for new 
buildings worth $3,000 have been issued since last 
report. 

St., bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., n w, 
three-st’y brick dwell., for Thomas J. Fisher; cost, 
$14,000; T. F. Schneider, architect; W. P. Lipscombe, 
builder. 

L St., bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., n w, 
three-st’y brick dwell., for E. J. Stellwager; cost, 
$10,000; ‘I. F. Schneider, architect; W. P. Lips- 
combe, builder. 

L St., bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., n w, 
three-st'y brick dwell., for T. M. Gale; cost, $10,- 
000; T. F. Schneider, architect; W. P. Lipscombe, 
builder. 

N St., bet. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Sts., n w, 
three-st’y brick dwell., for Jno. S. Gulick; cost, $13,- 
000; S. T. G. Morsell, architect. 

Fifteenth St., bet. M St. and Massachusetts Ave., 
n w, two-st’y brick dwell., for Frank Baldwin, 
Agent; cost, 34,000. 

fifteenth St., cor. Corcoran St., n w, 5 three-st’y 
brick dwells., for David A. Windsor; cost, $30,000. 

Fourth St., bet. E and F Sts.,n w, 2 three-st’ 
brick dwells., for Jno, Bailey; cost, $11,000; Gray & 
Page, architects; Wade & Hurliby, builders. 

Fifteenth St., cor, Massachusetts Ave., 2 three-st’y 
brick dwells., for R. Goldsmith; cost, $20,000; C. A. 
Didden, architect; Emmert & Heisley, builders. 

R. I. Ave., bet. Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts., 
three-st’y brick dwell., for Sam’] Bacon; cost, $10,- 
000; Glenn Brown, architect. 

M St., bet. Sixteenth and Seventeenth Sts., n w, 
two-st'y brick stable, for C. T. Woods & Co.; cost, 
$4,000. 

£ St., bet. Tenth and Eleventh Sts., n w, three- 
st’y brick school, for H. O. Chaughton and E. Carusi; 
cost, $6,500; Jas. H. McGill, architect; Langley & 
Gettinger, builders. 

Thirty-first St., bet. P and Q Sts., West Washing- 
ton, three-st’y brick dwell., for Mrs. E. M. Mitchell; 
cost, $6,000; J. G. Myers, architect. 

M St., bet. Twentieth and Twenty-first Sts., n w, 
2 two-st’y brick dwells., for Jno. F. Vogts; cost, $6,- 
200; T. F. Schneider, architect; Aug. Getz, builder. 

Columbia Heights County, two-st’y brick dwell., 
Dy B. Towles; cost, $8,000; Jos. Burden, archi- 
tect. 

XK St., bet. Fifteenth St. and Vermont Ave., n w, 


three-st’y brick dwell., for T. W. Palmer; cost, $50,- 


000; J. R. Thomas, architect; R. I. Fleming, builder. 
Seventeenth St., cor. N St., n w, yx! brick 

_-. for N.S. Bates; cost, $9,200; C. H. Willett, 
uilder. 


General Notes. 


AvUGUSTA, ME.—The matter of the enlargement of 


the Capitol has been placed in the hands of Mr. F. 
H. Fassett, architect, of Portland. 


BELCHERTOWN, Mass. — Ground has been broken for 


the Clapp memorial library. 


PIERRE, DAKOTA. — The South Dakota Presbyterian 
University was commenced last week. The plans 
drawn by Earnest Baillie, architect, were adopted, 


and he was also appointed superintendent, 









Bids and Contracts. 

Boston, Mass. — The Committee of Public Buildings 
has received are osals for furnishing all materials 
and doing all labor required for the mason-work, 
cut-granite and freestone for the building of a 
repair-shop for the Fire Department, at the corner 
nd Bristol and Albany Sts. The bids were as fol- 
ows: — 

Gooch & Pray, $14,987 (accepted). 
H. McLaughlin, $16,200. 
Robert B. Noyes & Co., $16,791. 
Frank Jones & Son, $17,249. 

I. H. Kenning & Co., $17,800. 
Edward Lynch, $17,885. 

Alvah Ripley, $17,985. 
Sampson, Clarke & Co., $18,000. 
Dady & Flint, $18,373. 

W.H. Sayward, $18,380. 

J. W. Coburn & Co., $18,473. 
Charles H. Dodge, $18,985. 

J. N. Coon & Co,, $19, 400. 
Adelerd Phaneuf, $19,755. 
W.S. &G.H. Miller, $19,951. 
Danney & Co., $19,976. 

J. E. McCoy, $21,667. 

Gideon Connor, $22,427. 

BuFraLo, N. Y.—The Wight Fire-Proofing Company 

have been awarded the contract for work on the 

t-office. Their bids are for covering columns, 

199; floor arches, $2,593.45; and furring, 29 cents per 
lineal foot. 

PwORIA, LLL, — The work on the post-office has been 
awarded to the Wight Fire-Proofing Company, at 
the following prices: for covering columns, $291; 
floor-arches, $2,119; and furring, 29 cents per lineal 
foot. 

The following is a synopsis of bids for iron col- 
umns, beams, etc., for the post-office: — 

Thomas H. Brooks, $6,248 (accepted). 

Snead & Co. Lron Works, $6,593. 

Clark, Raffen & Co., $6,794. 

Haugh, Ketcham & Co., $6,897. 

Union Foundry and Pullman Car Wheel Works, 


$6,925. 
Morris & Marshall, $7,019.52. 
Pheenix Iron Co., ‘Trenton, $8,041. 
Nicoll, Burr & Co., $9,800. 

Quincy, ILL. — The contract on the tile floor, arches, 
furring, etc., at the post-office, has been awarded to 
Wight Fire-Prooting Company. The company’s 
bids are: for covering columns, $293; floor-arches 
$2,901.90; and furring, 29 cents per lineal foot. 

Morris & Marshall have been awarded the con- 
tract for putting in place beams and columns at the 
Quincy post-office. Their bid was $6,497.78. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. — The following is a synopsis of bids 
for non-conducting covering for pipes of heating- 
apparatus for the custom-house and post-office: — 

Stuart & Co., $789. 

Chalmers-Spence Co., $848 (accepted). 

Thos. J. Connor, $890 and $1,000. 

Otley Manufacturing Co., $1,250, $1,275, $1,887, and 


$1,500. 

Ainsworth Boiler and Pipe Covering Co., $1,020.63 
and $1,508.13. 

H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, $1,620.81 
and $1,320.60. 

St. PauL, Minn. — Skidmore & Gannett have been 
awarded the contract for furnishing the Union and 
Court Blocks (W. F. & J. H. Davidson, owners) 
with thirty mantels and fixtures, which is the largest 
contract ever given in this city to any one firm. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Commissioner has awarded 
contracts for furnishing terra-cotta pipe for sewers 
as follows: — 

To the Akron Sewer-Pipe Company, 12,600 feet of 
fifteen-inch pipe, at $3,780; 6,000 feet of 21-inch pipe, 
at $5,100; 7,000 feet of 6x24 inch branch-pipe, at 
$9,900; and 700 feet of 6 x 24 inch pipe, at $1,540 — 
total, $20,320. 

MecMaben & Porter, 20,000 feet of 12-inch pipe, at 
$4,800; and 10,500 feet of 18-inch pipe, at $5,250 — 
total, $10,050. 

Junction blocks: Potomac Terra-Cotta Company, 
16,000 feet of 12-inch, at $5,680; 3,000 18-inch, $1,440; 
1,600 21-inch, at 3800; 1,000 24-inch, at $1,190; 1,000 
6x 12 inch, at $400; 100 6x 18 inch, at $1,120; and 500 
6x 2linch, at $750 — total, $40,840. There were six 
bidders in this class. 





PROPOSALS. 





PrUyMBiINe AND -GAS-PIPING MATERI- 
ALS. {At Jackson, Misa.} 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1884, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2. M., on the 15th day of August, 1884, for sup- 
jae and delivering at the court-house and post-office 
uilding, at Jackson, Mias., all the plumbing and gas- 
piping materials required in accordance with speciti- 
cation and schedule, copies of which, and any addi- 
tional information may be had on application at this 

office, or the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after time of opening, will not be con- 

sidered. M. E. BELL, 


451 Supervising Architect. 
7) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 82 W. Third St., 
CINCINNATI, O., July 19, 1884, 

Sealed proposals in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o'clock, noon (local time), on 
Tuesday, August 25, 1884, for furnishing and de- 
livering at the Davis Island Dam, five miles below 
Pittsburg, Pa., the following articles: 

(Approximate weights). 62 tons of machinery; 63 
tons of wrought-iron pipe; 17 tons of cast-iron pipe; 
9 tons of cast-iron plates; 284 tons of bolts, nuts, an 
washers, divided into five contracts. 

For specifications and further information apply to 

P Tengi- 








(Near Pittsburgh, Pa.]} 


this office, or to Capt. F. A Mahan, Corps o 
neers, P. O. Box 70, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
on WM. E. MERRILL, Lt.-Col. of Engineers, 
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WANTED. 
ITUATION. — Wanted, a situation by an expe- 
rienced draughtsman, well posted in conaieustion 


ye details. Address, C. M., care of Ameriean Archi- 
ect. 








PROPOSALS. 





EMENT. 
{At Marietta, 0.) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 82 Wrest THIRD Sr., 
CINCINNATI, O., July 21, 1884. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon (local time) on 
Wednesday, August 13, 1884, for delivering on 
cars at Marietta, O., the cement required for the pres- 
ent season’s work on the Muskingum Ice Harbor. 
Approximate quantity required: 4500 barrels, 
Specifications and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned, or to Wil- 
liam Weston, Assistant Engineer, at Marietta, O. 
WM. E. MERRILL, 
450 Lt.-Col. of Engineers. 


EMENT. 
{At Lock 8, Monongahela River.] 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 82 WrEsT THIRD Sr., 
CINCINNATI, O., July 21, 1884. 
Sealed proposals, in duplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon (local time), on 
Wednesday, August 13, 1884, for delivery on boats 
at Lock No. 8, Monongahela River, the cement re- 
quired for the present season’s work. Approximate 
ba ee | required: 2500 barrels. 
Specifications and all necessary information may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 
WM. E. MERRILL, 
450 Lt.-Col, of Engineers. 





eae BRIDGE. 
{At Salem, N. J.] 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Chosen Freeholders of the County of Salem, until the 
13th day of August next, at noon, for the build- 
ng of an iron bridge over Salem Creek, at the city of 
Salem, in the County of Salem, State of New Jersey. 

Specifications can be had by addressing the under- 
signed, and plans seen by calling on I. O. Acton, Geo. 
R. Morrison, or John P. Flynn, at Salem, N. J. 

The Board reserves the right to accept or reject any 
or all bids. Address, JOHN P. FLYNN, 

Clerk of the Board of Chosen Freeholders 
450 of Salem County, N. J. 
ee AND JAIL. 
{At Pittsburgh, Pa.} 
CONTROLLER’S OFFICE, ALLEGHENY Oo.,, | 
PITTSBURGH, PA., June 26, 1884. { 

Sealed proposals for the erection of a court-house 
and jail at Pittsburg, Allegheny County, Pa., will be 
received at this office by the controller, until 3 
o'clock, P. M., of August 16, 1884. 

All proposals must be made in accordance with the 
plan and spevification prepared by H. H. Richardson, 
architect, which will be open for examination at the 
office of the County Commissioners, on and after the 
first Monday of July. 

All proposals must be made on blanks furnished by 
the architect on application at the aforesaid commis- 
sioners’ office. 

The contract will be awarded to the lowest and best 
bidder upon giving to the county a good and sufficient 
bond in the sum of five hundred thousand dollars 
($500,000), with approved securities for the faithful 
performance of the work. 

All bids must be accompanied with an approved bid- 
der’s bond in the sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars ($100,000). 

The commissioners reserve the right to reject any 


PROPOSALS. 


[-** 
{Near Charleston, W. Va.) 
U. 8. ENGINEER OFFICE, 70 Saratoga St, 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 17, 1884. 
Proposals for building the foundations and the pier 
and abutmeut of a movable dam at Lock No. 6, on the 
Great Kanawha River, W. Va., about four miles below 
Charleston, will be received until noon of August 
25, 1884, and opened immediately thereafter. 
Blank forms and specifications can be had upon ap- 
plication to this office. WM. P. CKAIGHILL, 
450 Lt.-Col. Engineers, U. 8S. Army. 





TONE. 
(Near Wilmington, N. C.) 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 70 SARATOGA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD., July 24, 1884. 

Proposals for furnishing 30,000 tons of stone for the 
improvements of the Cape Fear River, North Carolina, 
will be received until noon of August 28, 1884, 
and opened immediately thereafter. 

Blank forms and specifications, etc., can be had 
upon application to this office, or to the resident engi- 
neer, Mr. Henry Bacon, at Wilmington, N. C,. 

WM. P. CRAIGHILL, 

451 Lt.-Col. of Engineers, U. 8. A. 


a ETTIES. 
[At Charleston, 8. C.) 

UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 

ARMY BUILDING, NEW YORK, July 26, 1884. 
Sealed proposals in triplicate, to be opened at 12 
o’clock, noon, on the 16th day of August, 1884, 
are invited for the construction of jetties at Charles- 
ton Harbor, S. C., aud at the mouth of St. John’s 
River, Florida, and also for the construction of wing 
dams and training walls in Savannah Harbor, Ga. 
The proposals for each, of the several works will be 
separate, and the endorsement on the envelope must 
indicate the work for which the proposal is offered. A 
bidder may propose for one or more of the works at 
bis option. Specificatiens, instructions to bidders, and 
blank furms for proposals may be obtained at this 

office, Q. A. GILLMORE, 

450 Col. of Engineers, Byt. Maj.-Gen., U.S.A. 


— AND BRICK WORK. 
{At Hannibal, Mo.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 

2 o'clock, FP. M., on the 16th day of August, 

1884, for furnishing all the labor and materials for 

building, complete, the basement and superstructure 

of the post-office, etc., at Hannibal, Mo., in accor- 

dance with drawings and specifications, copies of 

which may be seen and any additional information 

obtained on application at this office or the office of 
the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 

those received after the time of opening will not be 


considered. M. E. BELL, 
450 Supervising Architect. 
en 
{At Frankfort, Ky.) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 26, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2¥P.M., on the 15th day of August, 1884, for fur- 
nishing and setting in place, complete, the rolled-iron 
beams and cast-iron columns required in the court- 
house, post-office, ete., building at Frankfort, Ky., 
in accordance with drawings and specification, copies 
of which and any additional information may be 
had on application at this office, or the office of the 
superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING est | 


HARFINGS. 
{At Three Rivers, Conn.) 
HARBOR COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE, July 14, 1884. 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned, and 
endorsed, ‘‘ Tenders for Three Rivers Harbor Works,” 
will be received until Saturday, the 9th day of 
August, 1884, for the construction of Deep Water 
Wharting in the Harbor of Three Rivers, according to 
a plan and specification to be seen on application at 
the Harbor Commissioners’ Office, Three Kivers, on 
and after Saturday, the 19th day of July, 1884, where 
printed forms of tender and other information can be 
obtained, 

The works to be constructed are payable in Three 
Rivers Harbor Debentures, 

Persons tendering are hereby notified that tenders 
will not be considered unless made on the printed 
forms supplied and signed with their actual signa- 
tures. 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check for the sum of $1,000, payable to the 
Chairman of the Harbor Commission, which will be 
forfeited if the party tendering declines to enter into 
the contract for the work. 

For the due fulfilment of the contract security wil! 
be required by the deposit of money to the amount of 
tive per cent on the bulk sum of the contract, of 
which the sum sent in with the tender will be consid- 
ered a part. All checks will be returned to persons 
whose tenders are not accepted. 

The Commissioners do not, however, bind them- 
selves to accept the lowest or any tender. 

By order, GEORGE BALCER, 





and all bids. JOSEPH SPEER, 
450 Controller of Allegheny County. 


450 Secretary Harbor Com. Three Rivers. 





THE PERMANENT 


EXHIBIT & EXCHANGE 


Of Building Materials and Improvements. 
Open free to the Public every business day of the year. 
N. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., CHICACO. 


Architects and visitors interested in building, from all 


ts of the country, are particularly invited to make 


this establishment their headquarters. Information and assistance will be extended 
to them, and use of writing and reading rooms gratis. 


Visitors’ Correspondence may be addressed in care of this establishment. 


HENRY LORD GAY, Proprietor. 


Opera Chairs 
should be strong, simple in con- 
struction, noiseless in movement, 
attractive in appearan +, easily 
put in place, and above all, the 
conformation of seat and back 
should be such as to admit of a 
person sitting in them for hours 
with the greatest ease and comfort. 
- wa The “ Composite” Chair. 
has all of the above good qualities. 
We manufacture a large line of these goods suitable 
for churches, halls, opera-houses, infant classes, and 
theatres. 
COMPOSITE IRON WORKS, 83 Reade Street, N. Y. 








LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 





FLOOR and ROOF 
LIGHTS. 
DAUCHY & CO., 


1265 & 127 Indiana 8t., (near Wells), == 
CHICAGO, ILL. = P45, Fatent 


WAJOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


STEAM PIPE AND BOILER 


COVERINGS 


Steam Packing, Millboard, Sheathing, 
Building Felt, Liquid Paints, Roofing, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. CO., 87 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph- 
ers or Type-writers familiar with architectural terms. 












Accurate copies made on the 
REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


T. WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


Attention given to any engineering or surveying work. 
Special Attention given to any work required by 
Architects, such as staking out lots, setting 
batters for buildings, giving lines and 
grades for buildings, streets, 
drives, and drains. Excavation and filling measured. 
No. 63 Court Street, Room A, 

Cor. Cornhill & Court Sts. 








PROPOSALS. 
C!'TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
Ss {At Jefferson City, Mo.] 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29, 1884. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock, P. M., on the 26th day of August, 
1884, for furnishing all the labor and materials for 
building, complete, the basement and superstructure 
of the court-house, etc., at Jefferson City, Mo., in 
accordance with drawings and specifications, copies of 
which may be seen, and any additional information 
obtained on application at this office, or the office of 
the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 

450 Supervising Architect. 
—— CAPITOL. 

[At Atlanta, Ga.] 
New sealed proposals for the Georgia State Capitol 
Building are invited by the Capitol Commission until 
September 24, 4 P. M. 1884. 
Plans, specifications, schedules and instruction to 
bidders may be had upon application to the Commis- 
sion, in Atlanta, Ga., or to Edbrooke & Burnham, 
architects, 184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 
Proposals may be submitted for the entire work, or 
for any classified portion, also for materials. 
The Commission reserves the right to accept any 
bid, or to reject the whole. 
No proposals will be considered unless made out on 
the schedules blanks. 
All bidders will be required to furnish bond and 
security or a certified check (payable to the Chairman 
of the Board) equal in amouut to five per cent of the 
bid submitted, as a guarantee to enter into contract 
with the Board should his bid be accepted. 
Bids must be sealed and indorsed “ Proposals for 
State Capitol Building,” and addressed to the Board 
of Capitol Commissioners, Atlanta, Ga. 
HENRY McDANIEL, Governor, 





T. S. HOTCHKISS, Manager. 
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RICHARDSON & 


Fifty thousand of these popular furnaces in use. 


234 WATER STREET, N. Y. 


BOYNTON C0., 84 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACES, HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Established, 1849. 


Same address as for twenty years past, 


Send for Circular, 
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Fig. 1. 


2.—Sectional view of frame at left of 


meeting-rails of sash, showing Locks A A 
mortised into frame on right and left of part- 
ing-bead. B, the Escutcheon, located over 


keyhole in re- 
7} veal of frame 
Cc, the RE- 
|) MOVABLE 
| Key, contr:l- 
‘j ling from the : 

“ ONE POINT i ' 
‘| THE TWO yocks ¥ 
AA. DD, the Bolts of 

Locks, one con! roilli 
tach sash, operat 
separately, but work- 
irg in combination. § 
L, a lng on key, used 

| in operating “ shut 

) off’ —4. e., holding, at 
pleasure, either bolt 
out of engagement §} 
with “ strike.” 








Pig. 3.— 
Section of sash 
showing loca- 
tion and ap- 
plication of 
“strike.” This 
“strike” gives 
four locking or 
ventilatin g 
points to eac 
sash within a 
radius of safet 
from the ad- 
mission of the 
thief’s body. 


e~The Keys, Bolts and Strikes 
are all made of best Malleable 
Iron, 


As may be seen, these Locks are so located and constructed that the thief cannot control or force them, and are especially con- 
venient to the user. You can ventilate, and, by removing key, lock with safety at same time. The sashes are automatically locked, 
dispensing with all care and labor of closing, and avoiding the possibility of an omission to lock. An ideal sash lock to every 
window, and, where weights are not used, lends all needed power for holding and controlling either sash, or both, for purposes of 
ventilation ! They are simple in construetion, easily applied, adapted to all windows, thoroughly practical in mechanical detail, and 
are truly possessed of every attribute and novel power claimed for them. 

The Locks are finished in Tucker, Nickel and Bronze ; retail at 25, 37'%4 and 50 cents per window ; come neatly packed (hard- 
ware complete for one window, with screws, in single box), and advertising matter, together with a perfect working model (same as 


Fig. 1), is supplied gratuitously to the dealer. 


Sample Locks, nickel finish, in section (same as Fig. 2), showing application and opera- 


tion, shipped to any address on receipt of 50 cents. Circulars, Price List and Discounts forwarded on application. Respectfully, &c., 


THE ATTWBELI. MECm. CO., 
Principal Office: 357 Race St, Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 











Architects’ S\upplies. 





FROST 





& ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 


— AND — 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 


ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN. 


-—~ AGENTS FOR — 


Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levy’s 


Blue-Process Paper. 


Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited. 





JANENTZKY & WEBER, 
Draughtsmen’s Supplies. 


Blue-Print Papers, Drawing Papers, Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 
Inks, Architectural and Fresco Designs. 
Artists Materials Generally. 


{125 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ROSENBERC’S 


AND OIL 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISH, sHtevtc. 


For Sale in Boston by WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & O00. 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS, D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Man’f’s., 734-740 E 14th 8t., N. ¥. 





UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


— OF —— 


Architectural Subjects, 
Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC, 

Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, Mass. 


MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 


Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Leve! and Architects’ 
Materials, 


Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wa. T. ComsTock, 6 Astor Place, New York. 


WATER COLORS 


G. Wagner’s Celebrated Specialty, for Architects and 
Designers. Send for Price-List to 


J. MARSCHING & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y. 














ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











PROPOSALS. 


PROPOSALS. 





AIL. 
, ; [At Salem, Maas. 
The undersigned will receive bids for the entire 
work, to reconstruct and enlarge the county jail at 
Salem to accommodate 150 prisoners. The main build- 
ing will be of granite, and the additions of brick; the 
whole to be under the supervision of Rufus Sar 
gent, the architect, and according to his plans and 
specifications, which can be seen at our office, court- 





qauen, aban, from 9 A. M. to 5 Ea M., every day 
rom August 11 to August 18. oposals directed: 
John W. Raymond, Chairman of the Board. The 
Commissioners reserve the right to reject any or all 
bids, if, in their judgment, the interests of the county 
require it. 

JOHN W. RAYMOND. 

EDWARD B. BISHOP, | County Com. 

451 GEORGE J. L. COLBY.) ™ , 





HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 


GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 
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| Boynton Furnace Co. 4 Beekman St., N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF } 
BOYNTON’S LATEST PATTERN FURNACES, RANGES, AND HEATERS. (40 YEARS EXPERIENCE.) ' 


MASSACHUSETTS : THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 














SUPERIOR IN THE UNITED STATES 
: ee Cramer pes = 


chanical and Mining Engineers, Architects, Teachers 
of Science and Manufacturers. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
Embraces, besides the n scientific and mathe- 


[Established 1843.] 


Baldwin. 


matical studies, the study of architectural history, and be 
the constant — of original design. ” 
Special students in Asietnatare are received into a > 


oe ww special course. 
A. WALKER, Pres’t. Prof. R. H. RICHARDS, Sec. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
Architecture, 
Civil Engineering, 
Mechanic Arts. 


The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 
scientific and mathematical studies, the history of the 
art, and constant practice in drawing and designing. 

Persons 21 years of age, properly qualified, are re- 
ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 
examinations. For co, '°s of the Register, giving full 
information, address the 


TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Universal Steam Heating Co., 


: . . . Smee . . 
Estimates and Specifications furnished for general Steam Heating and Ventilating of Dwellings, Hospitals, Factories, Conservatories, etc. 
FINE DWELLINGS A SPECIALTY. 


Skilled workmen under the supervision of a thorough and tried engineer. Direct and indirect warming. oo work guaranteed. Cheap, safe 


= T. WEYMOUTH and economical boilers and best radiators. Correspondence solicited. Addres ©. M, MARCRLLYS 
. 2 ; } N. MARCELLUS, 
Consulting’ Engineer. No. 13 Vandewater Street, New York Cit W. BLONDEL. 
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HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


0G Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON 
72 Beekman St., New York. 


Successor to 


mn 
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Architects, Builders, and others will confer a 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 
American Architect and Building News” when 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 
parties advertising in these columns. 


-zeded sty} uoTUueW_ 


Near Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 


Successor to Chas. C, Briggs. 





THOS. W. JONES, 170 72 Front St., 
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Footing Materials. 





SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


P.O. BOX 35, 


Send for Circular. 


PROVIDENCE. R. I. 





EUREKA SLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers of 


The Only Pure 
Unfading Green, 


PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 


Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels, Urinals and all 
Kinds of Slate Works. 


Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 


Outer Temple Building, Strand, 
London, England. 


H. F. WATSON, 


Manufacturer of 


BUILDING PAPERS, 


ROOFING MATERIALS, ETC. 
Deafening Felt, Water-Proof Sheathing, Packing Pa- 
per, etc. Mills at Erie & Fairview, Pa. 

Price List and Sample book furnished upon application. Low- 
est rates of freight to all points. 


T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 


Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts. St. Louis, Mo. 














R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GALVANIZED-IRON CORNIGES, 


WINDOW-CAPS, VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 


Tin, Slate and Corrugated-lron 
ROOFING. 


PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 


Metallic Skylights. 
228 and 230 Michigan Street, Chicago. 





8 A Reliable Ready- 
mixed 


FIRE-PROOF 
PAINT. 


t is durable and protects from Fire and Decay. 
* We have tested and used it on our factory, and 
consider it a good thing.” Wo. B. PHILLIPS, 
Pres. Goss & Phillips Manuf’g. Co., Chicago, 111. 
CHICAGO FIRE-PROOF PAINT CO. 
89 RANDOLPH S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE CINCINNATI 


CORRUGATING 


COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Superior Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Arches. Most Economical, Durable and Effective. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 





CORni. 


ing, and best brake inthe world. 


500 to 1000 ft. Galvanized-Iron Cornices 
formed a day with our Automatic and Hand- 
forming Brake. Being also self-opening and 
closing, it is the most economical, labor-say- 
Send for Circulars. 


conTRACT O R 3. 


Exchanged second-hand machines always on hand. 


CALVIN CARR CORNICE MACHINE CoO., Newark, N. J. 


Hivery Architect and Builder 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES and CANADA 





Should drop a postal card to 





aN. &G@ DAZ LO CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 


and receive their circular on 


“DO YOU GET WHAT YOU SPECIFY?” 


The information contained is useful and of the utmost importance 
to Architects in drawing up their specifications and to 
Builders in contracting for Roofing Materials. 


Sent free to any address. 








STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


ROOTING SLATES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi- 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade, 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 





KNISELY&MILLER 


68 to 74 Monroe Street, Chicago, 


(Send for Illustrated Catalogue.) 


anes Tin & Iron Roofers, 








MANUFACTURERS OF 









THE HAYES 


PATENT 


SKYLIGHTS. — 


(Under License. 


ees CORRUGATED IRON 

FOR ROOFING, &c. 
= NEW ENGLAND 
=~ Felt Roofing Co. 











verasa. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incorporated Oxtapantenn 60 Hite estan 
Capital “$6000 in New England. 


. Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi Lwinse! UTTPTFt. turers of the Celebrated 
Vib Reger Trees. “ BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


GRANITE ROOFING. 
(PATENTED.) 

For one or flat roofs, Felt and Burlap combined 
and granitized ; a finished roofing, easy to lay ; Strong, 
elastic, durable and che: sp. Best roof for Lron-works. 
Acids and sulphur have no effect on it. Send for cireu- 
lar and sample. 


THE GRANITE ROOFING CoO., 








15th and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA, 





g ry 












Saves waste ef Stone, handling waste, 


ROCK QUARRIER SAVES 500 PER CENT, 


and powder. Cuts 32 inches deep, 150 feet 


length according to hardness of rock. Cuts and finishes the block as 





it lies natural in the earth. Rights for sale. 


NORTH PEACH BULIOM ROOFING SLATES: 


- P 33 per cent below others of equal quality. 
drop from the nsil. 


JOHN CRUMP, 4 So. Broad St., Philadelphia, 






ARRAN: 
TED 2 


Color, blue-black, never fades. Does not 
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Fron-Work. 








J.B.&J.M.CORNELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 


GIRDERS, 
BEAMS aw CHANNELS, 










141 CFNTRE ST.. NEW YORE. 





‘JOHN MERRY, Manufacturer of the 


“LION” and “PHOENIX” BRANDS of GALVANIZED SHEET-IRON. 


And dealer in all grades of black Sheet-iron. Corrugated-iron for Roofing or Siding, Tin Plates, 
Solder, Sheet Zinc, *Slating and Roofing Nails, Tinned, Galvanized and Blocked. Ail kinds of iron 
work galvanized or tinned to order. 


537 to 547 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Wrought-Iron Bridges, Iron Stairs. All kipds of 
Iron -Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


“on fit wa AnaAA The FRED J, MEYERS MANUF’G CO., 


Ld | Manufacturers of 
{Ui 


= Wrought-Iron Fences, : 


Roof Cresting, Jails, and all kinds of Building Iron-Work. 
ALSO WIRE BANK AND OFFICE RAILING. 
Wire Window-Guards, 

AND ge ey eae OF WIRE- WORK. 


paca 


Office and Works, 419, 421 & 423 Madison Street, Covington, Ky. 


THE SNEAD & CO. 
ANON FOUND RY IRON WORKS, 


Architectural lron-Work a Specialty. Louisville, Ky. 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes Manufacturers of every description of 
both Iron and Steel. Corre sponde nee solicited and 


prices given on al] classes of Lron-Work. 
Established 1852, Omee, 164 Dearborn st.,| SttUCtural and Ornamental Iron Work. 
N. S. BOUTON, Pres'’t., CHICAGO. | Iron Buildings, Store Fronts, 
Iron Roofs, Riveted Girders, 











.) 


























Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, No. 33. 














Jail-Work, Bank-Vaults, 
Columns, Stairways, 
Railings, Gates, 
Verandas, Crestings, 
Skylights, Sash-weights, 
Air-Grates, Bolts, 


Sidewalk-lights, Blacksmithing. 





Contracts taken in any part of the country. 








42)2425-SOUTH 6%, SLLOUIS 
EDESIGNS.cES TWATESS aay 
= = FURNISHED APBLIGATION. 


NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 


Passaic Rolling re Co. Will not stain or — on or warp and 


> NORTHROP’S PAT. CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING. 
PATERSON, N. Over 3,500,000 co bag feet used in the past ten 


$0 | | p R 0 | | E B E AM §, years. Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Is never out of repair. Address, 
A. Norturoep & Co,, 97 ist AVE., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Channels, Angles, Tees and - : . 
Merchant Lron. Union Spring Hinges 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. — 
SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 


SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, 
CANNOT BE PuT oN WRONG. 


IRON WORKS, They work either way, right of 


left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, ble acting. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. Por Wire Screens or Light Doors, 
Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron 


























they have no equal. 
Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden Send for Price List. 

Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, Lamp-Posts, M. W. ROBINSON. Sole Ae 
Railings 79 Chambers St.. New 











J. G. & T. DIMOND, © 
Architectural Iron - Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 & 211 West 33d St., New York. 


TRON 


BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, FRONTS, 
BEAMS, GIRDERS, 
STAIRS, COLUMNS, 
RAILINGS, etce., etc. 
Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-iron 
Work. 


PHEENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHG@NIX Wrought-Iron 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 








Columns 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co. 
212 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 





1} Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 


Building Purposes. 


N. CHENEY. . {201 BROADWAY 
C, HEWLETT. OFFICE : New York. ; 


Works: Greenport, L. I. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double Iron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 

Tested and recommended. by underwriters throughout 
the United States. Catalogue with.reports of 
tests mailed on application. 

7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Bolled and Drawn Steel Hand Bail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
Ornamental Eren Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF’G CO, 


ELM AVENUE AND 424 STS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











Jail AND Bank Work 
GRILLs, ANDIRONS 
SxuTtters, Doors, &o. 
Railings, Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 
and Peay Wi facilities for the penuieeewe of FORGED 
Wrought [ron Work le nterior Deco- 
Send for Catalogue. 
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NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


ARTISTIC BRONZE DECORATION 


for Buildings, Monuments, and Altars. 


Architects’ Designs executed, and de- 
signs furnished for special subjects. 


> Artistic Monuments in Granite and 
Bronze. 











"Mam “CHU TES. 


[MPORTANT 


To ARCHITECTS and OWNERS 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
SOLE MAKERS of LETTER Box CONNECTIONS, 
under the original Patents of Sept. 11, 1883. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 


THOMASTON, CONN., 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y. 
Salesrooms; New Work and Chicago. 








soe 


S 
7 £ 
'2 
5 
E 
£ 
5 
F 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 
Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 
tions our specialty. 

Estimates furnished. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


‘Aanitary Supplies. 
THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
‘ket. There is no other Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL. 
None that approxi- 
mates in it the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilustrative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphiet sent 
Jree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
= CLEVELAND, 0. 
Thomas Maddock & Sons, Manufacturers of San- 


itary Earthenware, 273 Pearl St., N.Y. W. W. Per- 
rine, Manager. Please mention this paper. 






















IGALVANIZED IRON 








Jron-Work. 


CORNICES 
Window-Caps, Finials, Etc., 


— AND — 


= Architectural 
aS Sheet Metal 
ORNAMENTS 


AND 


= Statuary, 
And Spun Brass, Copper, and Zinc Work. . 


Manufactured by BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 
SALEM (Col. Co.), OHIO. 


Architects, Builders, and Cornice-Makers should send for eur New Illustrated Catalogues. 


Wood- Working 


Machinery. 


FOR 


CAR BUILDERS, 
PLANING MILLS, 
RAILROAD SHOPS, 
CABINET, CARRIAGE, 
SASH, DOOR, and 
BLIND MAKERS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


‘GOODELL & WATERS, 


Thirty-First and Chestnut Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











POST BAND- SAW. 








— Aanitarp cs. anes 


. Tt 





Self-closing and Compres- 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 
and cold water. 


a 






The attention of the public is called to our new 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 

closets without altering the pipes or seat. The closet 
Self-closing and compres- Will work equally as well with either street or tank 

‘ y ‘ pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yalye does not close until the bowl is filled with water, Self-closing and adjustable 


for hot and ecld water. All good our manufacture are stamped with our Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 
name, and are Warranted in every respect. 


Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


JOSEPH ZANE &CO., 





No. 11.— Maddock’s Short Flush-Rim Hopper & Trap. 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sanitary Supplies. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


“™Poncetan BATHS 











Above illustration shows the “Imperial” Porcelain Bath, with supply and waste fixtures complete. 


The “Imperrtat” Porcelain Bath, moulded and glazed in one piece, is without doubt the finest piece of ware that has yet been 
produced of the size, perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze which is simply wonderful on so large an 
article as a bath-tub. We would call special attention to the weights of these Baths as being very much lighter than anything of 
the kind in the market; this, in addition to the superior quality of the goods, is a very important feature, not only doing away 
with the appearance of clumsiness, but saving freight and enabling the plumber more readily to handle and put them in place. 
From both a sanitary and economical point of view these Porcelain Baths recommend themselves. They are non-absorbent, 











perfectly clean. 
building, or as a Self- 
Apperatus r Water 
. Closets or U: 
all Circumstances. aG Send for ~~ ll 
N. Y. Depot: RENTON BROS,, 105 East Ninth St. 
Bath-Tub Traps 
floor. Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


ennor Syphon Trap. \i" "9 “SS 
THOS. KELLY & BROS, Plumbers, 
on same principle Building Stones. 
COOPER. JONES OOLITIC LIMESTONE 
j 


will never wear out, and entail no labor, scouring or burnishing, requiring only to be wiped out with a sponge to be made 
from any point in a 
. a 
An Absolute seal under ya ston for "Weiss 
Self Cleansing. — is Saiees 0, tadanen, 
with cap above 
P THOMLINSON & REED, 
Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 


‘ Wi 
SSS SS 


; Branch Office 
Sxahanumaotd g & Cor. Polk and Elisworth Sts., Chicago. 


CADBURY BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 





Buff and Blue. 


Mi eos. [ola 


en Send for Price-List. Building, Sawed, and Rough 
POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” DIMENSION STONE. 





























in. Si With Rubber P.O. Address - - ~- Bedford, Ind. 

Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “isn, Rub: 

a és ” 
~ -} 
§ |THE “EJECTOR” FAUCET. ~ Glark’s Island Granit 
rT ips ical ark’s Island Granite Quarries 
, indorsed by the plumbing trade 
Ses and Architects as the best faucet OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
BEE ever made. Simple, durable, in Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
z=NO expensive, non-leaking. Basin sions and Monumental! Work in Gran- 
Lan cocks a specialty. Our self-clos- ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
ed | ing work is the best - the world. beauty of finish. 
Ary Sold by plumbers only. 
_™ 4 Hose bibbs made on this princi- M. H. St. JOHN, 
ib S ple, fitted with stuffing-box for Owner and Proprietor. 
<a back-pressure, superior to any- Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 
~~ thing in the market 
e3 = RENTON BROS. he 
z 105 East 9th Street, N. ¥. Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
* o- Greenpoint, L. 1. New York de pot for the FREESTONE. 
Tubs, no cracking or lly ‘‘ Chicago Stop and Waste Cock.” 
ote a Se the use of ~ heed — - ° . Corsehill, (Seotch.) Red. 
Breaking of ex Plumbers all prefer them; architects FREESTONE. 
Specify then generally. Sold by Plumbers everywhere. G. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine 8t., New York. 


—— 
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Masons’ Supplies. 





AKRON SEWER PIPE CO., AKRON, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD 
Akron Salt-Clazed 


SEWER PIPE 


The superior quality of the pipe 
manufactured by Company 
vave given national reputation to 
\kron Sewer 4 which has been 
a quired solely 7, iy | fey 4H 
forte to make th article 
‘Tered to the ublic. a sure to 
wer the Stan to secure the 
pe which has made the reputation 








* eencies for the sale of our Akron 
Pipe in all the Principal Cities 
» the United States. 





« + further intormation address F.W. ROCKWELL, Secretary, Akron, Ohio. 


“The Best is the Cheapest "’ 


For quality we refer by 
permission to the following 
eminent Civil Engineers 
Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 

City Engineer, 





Mr. J. W. ADAMS, 
Sanitary Eng’r, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


Mr. J. HERBERT SHEDD, 
'r Providence Water 
Works, v . RT 
Col. GEO. E. aie JR. 


t, RI, 
Mr. W. H. me, 

Sup’t Sewers, Boston, Mass 
Mess.W.S.& ALF’ D EGERTON, 
Engineers in Charge of Parks, 

Albany, N. Y¥ 
r. W. W. WILSON, 





FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 th. gy ES Fngueer and Suprintenden 


Yonkers, N.Y 











| 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 











Best Brands of English and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French, 
Burham English, Lime of Teil 
Fewer German, Keene’s Fine, 
Jossan Antwerp, Keene’s Con e. 
IMPORTED BY 


JAMES BRAND, 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK, 





GABRIEL & SCHALL, 
205 Pearl Street, New York, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF 
VORWOHLER ASPHALT MASTIC 

OF BRUNSWICK (GERMANY). 
VORWOHLER PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, OF HOLZMINDEN (GERMANY). 
IMPERIAL MORTAR AND CE- 

MENT BLACK. 





Nantucket Scraps ; 
or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in Season 
and out of Season, among a Passing People. By 
Mus. JANEG. AvusTIN. 1. vol. 16mo, $1.50. 


Parisian Art and Artists, 


By Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 8yo, $3. Profusely illus- 
trated. 
‘Very delightful reading” the N. Y. Mail and 
Express calls it. 
A very bright book.” — Boston Advertiser. 
‘* Very pleasant reading.”—Phila. Press. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston. 









ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL 


Pressed ‘Brick. 








ROWE & DENMAN, 
Masons’ Building Materials, 


360 West Street, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS IN NEW YORK FOR 
BURNS, RUSSELL & COMPANY’S 
CELEBRATED 


BALTIMORE FRONT BRICK, 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 








COLORS. 
| Prepared in pulp form 
for coloring mortars. 
BLACK, 
RED, 
BROWN, 
and all colors. 


Fees ies) MOIST MINERAL 
; 








Have been in use for 


the past 12 years. 
Send for circular. 


McILVAINE BROS., 
Philadelphia. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Send for Practical Treatise on Cement. 




















FOR SALE. 


800,000 feet 1 inch. and 1 1-4 inch. 


HARD-MAPLE FLOORING. 


Also Ash and Walnut Ceiling, Quartered Syc- 
amore, White Pine Flooring, Ceiling, 
and Finishing Lumber. 
KILN-DRIED SHINGLES, 
All 6 inch. wide and promiscuous widths. 


Wm. M. DWICHT & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAC URES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 
RED Pressed Fronts. — 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
One of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone 
GRAY, A very desirable shade, 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
OFFICE : 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JOSEPH WOOD, Jr., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER, 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free on 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRICK ENAMELLING CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 

THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
Of Enamelled Bricks in the United States, 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
and Light Blue Bricks 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 

All Colors,— On Edge,— $70.00 and $75.00 
per 1,000. Net Cash, F. O. B. 


If packed in barrels, an atonal charge of $5.00 per 
,000. 





The attention of architects and builders 
is called to the fact that these bricks, hav- 
ing an Enamelled Surface, are far supe- 
rior in durability and finish to the glazed 
bricks that are offered by other parties. 

Samples and pamphlets to be had on application to 
the office, 


No. 140 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa, 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time, It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitations 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. Manchester & Hudson, A ents. 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 
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Fire-proof Building. 


THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, © 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 60 William St., NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK LN 


Porous Terra-Cotta and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLUSTRATION OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 





and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 





Top of Covling, Tre. 


and March 6, 1883. 





Patented April 16, 1878, 


5 Bottom of CovingT ie 
All forms of constructive pee ergy such as COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 


or 
F| RE PROOF MATERIALS. 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Olay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 
Office: 115 BROADWAY, New York. Factory, Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, N. J. 
EDWARD KEASBRY, Pres’t. J. C. Rosst, Sup’t. H. M. KeAssBey, Sec. and Treas. 


Boston Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Strect. 
ge Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 43 











Gro, M. MouLTon, Pres’t. A. T. GrirFin, Vice Pres’t. . JOHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIREPROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


* - FOR THE INTERIOR 
wate lon on CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


») Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 

= — weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Osilings, Eto 
signs on ap- Contracts taken for the erection of HoLLOw, SoLIp 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OTTAWA TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACT ORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 

Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 













LeonanpD F, BecKWITH, Pres’t. & Treas. ARTHUR BECKWITH, Sup’t. CHARLES E. STREAT, Sec’y. 
Established 1873. 
THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, etc. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ESTARLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


Mire - Proof Material 


Of every dese ription. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Soenen, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., et 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 





Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
eUOLLDIING MADE reLAL., 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 


Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 391. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 14 Vesey St. (Box 82). 


FIRE-PROOF. 


MAGNESO CALCITE FIRE-PROOF CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Proof Material for the 











protection of buildings. Indorsed by 
the leading Architects of Boston. 





The above cut shows the method of apply-| Send for testimonials of actual fire tests. 
ing the sheets of fire-proof material to floor | Every information given by application to 
timbers, furrings, ete. ‘the principal office. 


72 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


WATER-PROOFING YOUNG O. WILSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
FOR WALLS 


Renders brickwork permanently non-absorbent, pre- ARGHITECTURAL TERRA C0 | TA 
vents weather stains and crumbling mortar-joints ; : a r] 
also prevents disintegration of stone without altering 

Best Quality of Plain and Moulded 


the appearance. Can be proved reliable. State-rights 
for sale under the patent. For ful particulars apply to Pressed Brick. 


THEODORE HUNT, 413 North 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. ' omee, 1 N. Paca Street, 








Baltimore, Md. 


— €erra-Cotta. 





Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 
upon application accompanied by business card. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 


Send for estimates. 


BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK, 

















PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK 
A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 


Works: ; City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & ( 1d20 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 


TERRA-COTTA 


CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 
AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney- 
Flue Lining. 


WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON 


AUGT. T. CHUR, 
Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York. 
Importer of 
WILCOCK & CO.’S 


Enamelled Brick and Decorative Terra-Cotta. 


; 8, England. 
BOCKING & DIETZCH’S 

















GERMAN PORTLAND CEMENT, 
Malstatt, P. 
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7 (NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT). EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL For 
Union Sq., 2d ete pacer: (17th St. side) mh” ULL Rn 
NEW YORK, CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limitea) 

4 lll A A A Rll EB Bi BAD Late CLARK & COMPANY, 

bs 5 < ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


? 7 N seeue: STEEL SHUTTERS "22 


Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 


: Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
j The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, etc., to 
; ' ee aobae 162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 





: Gen PARQUET FLOORS. 

















a tp Ke ie | 
sy Kae WM. HANNAM & CO. 
{ j . 7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles, 
ee = Solid and Substantial. Also 5-16 inch 
fe i Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 
LJ 
. o> een “\ 297 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
fi Formerly 31 East 17th Street. 
; IMPORTANT REDUCTION IN PRICES OF 
’ 43 = Weston’s Differential 


. Manu‘acturers of Artistic Grates and Fenders in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel and Tile Pr U ; } E Y 
3 ‘ HAVE NO OTHFR WARFROOMS 
eas ee BLOCKS. 


| The National Wood Manufacturing Co., In consequence of the expiration of a patent under which we have paid 


q ; y, y, ; royalty, and also of reduced cost by reason of improved facilities for manu- 
16 East 18th St., New York City. facture, we are able to announce a great reduction in the prices of Weston 








oe 





























P i Manufacturers of Differential Pulley Blocks. Price-Lists furnished on application. 

- J INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick.| | THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFG CO., - STAMFORD, CONN. 
3 Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 

‘| : E bw. AR D FURD, President re F. SCOTT, ‘Treasurer, 

} kK. L. FORD, Superintendent. JAMES H. SHIELDS, See’y. 

i Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 

t OF CREICHTON, PA. Manufacturers of 








| [POLISHED PLATE GLASS, 


A SKYLIGHT AND FLOOR GLASS. 
i Extra Large Sizes and Wide Glass a Specialty. 





Our entire Works are heated, lighted, and operated by NATURAL GAS, which, owing to 
its entire freedom from Sulphur and other impurities, and with its extraordinary heating power, 
bs enables us to wyeey an article of Plate Glass not surpassed by any other manufacturers. 

Glass annealed by our process and with this Gas is of a superior temper, not so liable 
to break, and will prove more durable. 


N.J.STEEL&IRON CO. CONTINENTAL 


f TRENTON, NJ. INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS,|..... sso" 
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Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


DECECO 
Sipho 


~~ eee 
























UD .cinktindendentiresssst tilel $1,750,137.81 
| CHANNELS, ANGLES & TEES. Reserve for re-insurance (Inland . 7 Water- 
r ——aoneineanae RD <cvccredeeenininceve coven 25,682.88 Closet 
A! COOPER. HEWITT & CO. Reserve ample for all other claims. 430,324.04 
f NEW YORK. Capital paid in in Cash............. 1,000,000.00 and large 
7 oe acne pene — iso knice: cnsedachacoue 1, 661,797.28 Stock 
AMERICAN AND GE! Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1884...$4,867,942.01 PLUMBERS’ 
CYRUS PECK, Srecre _ 
SPRING HINGES. |crncs rack, semis oon, passionxz.| combined! SUPPLIES, 
Bronze, Brass & Iron, Agencies throughout the United States. MYERS SANITARY DEPOT 
5 In Various Styles, 94 Beekman St., New York. 
is and el (ESTABLISHED 1865.) 
r Send for Catalogue. Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs 
= 3 VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS CO., : LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 8 Lafayette Place. N. Y 











82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


OORT AND eee crnres ERS 
MG SAYLOR'S CEMENT. (Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every ription and make, including new and 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh.| pyre trons, Andivons, Brass Piaques, 


J OHN SON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., The largest ep - ~ L show-rooms 











For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Liberty Street, New York. in America. 
Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel » for the United States and Canada. J. S. CONOVER & co., 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 30 West 23d Street, - New York. 


pea AT ntact 





